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ITH the first warm days of early 

spring all the world begins to ob- 
serve nature. The increasing greenness 
of the grass, the red blossoms of the 
maples, the catkins, the pussy willows, 
the arbutus and the violets, the first 
robin’s call and the song-sparrow’s cheer- 
ful music, all become topics of conversa- 
tion. Spring fever becomes epidemic and 
every-day tasks seem like leaden weights 
holding back the feet that would will- 
ingly stray far afield. To teachers and 
pupils in school these days come as oppor- 
tunities to keep school in the woods or to 
bring the woods into school. Fresh, 
earthy odors greet them as they pass the 
fields just plowed tor early crops. Flowers 
and green things spring up in the path- 
way, lowly creatures stir in the grass, 
butterflies flit here and there, and birds 
sing from the hedgerows where a few 
days ago all was brown and dead and 
still. The wise teacher will make this 
quickening of the pulse of Nature felt in 
the schoolroom. He will improvise les- 
sons on plants and animals; he will have 
things growing induors and out; he will 
open the children’s eyes and hearts. 
Anything that will lead the pupils to see 
what is going on in the world about 
them, anything that will help them to 
understand the miracles of the spring 
time, will be of lasting value in their ed- 
ucation. If there is nothing growing in 
the schoolroom, get a few glass tumblers, 
nearly fill them with water, let a layer of 
cotton batting float on the water, and on 
it sprinkle flax or canary seed. Set the 





tumblers away in a dark place for a day 
or two. The little seeds will soon sprout 
and will make a miniature forest in the 
glass. Beans may be started in the same 
way, but the seeds should first be soaked 
in water. If window gardens do not yet 
exist, this would be a good time to start 
them, or narrow strips of earth may be 
spaded up out of doors near the school- 
house and planted with seeds that sprout 
quickly. The unfolding of the seeds in 
the tumblers may be watched and draw- 
ings made of the tiny plant in its different 
stages. Peas and corn may be watched 
in fields at home and progress reported 
to the teacher.—.Southern Workman. 





The glory and majesty of the teacher’s 
work has been told in many tongues and 
by many pens, but never more beautifully 
than in the following words of Edward 
Brooks: ‘‘I have done my work inspired 
with the idea that teaching is a beautiful 
art and a noble vocation. To me the 
teacher has seemed to be an artist,shaping 
the minds of his pupils into higher forms, 
and through them molding the genera- 
tion in which they live. The true teacher 
has seemed to be painting pictures on the 
canvas of mind that shall last through the 
generations, and fade not in eternity.’’— 
Canadian Teacher. 





Political tricksters, who give positions 
to incompetent teachers in return for 
political support from the friends of such 
teachers, steal from defenseless children. 
The horrible accumulation of social con- 
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sequences would appall us if it resulted 
only in deformed bodies and wasted in- 
tellectual energies; but the inevitab!e con- 
sequences of incompetence in the school- 
room is spiritual death to the children, the 
dwarfing of all noble purposes, the paralyz- 
ing of all high effort, the destruction of 
all that makes life worth living. Herod 
killed the innocents, as he doubtless 
thought, to protect his throne. The 
modern politician murders the children 
for mere gain; and it does not seem to 
make any difference that his own chil- 
dren are among the number. Partisan 
politics is the most horrible curse that 
ever spread its blighting influence over 
the public schools.—Adantic Monthly. 


‘“‘The Swedish Nightingale, Jenny 
Lind,’’ says Onward,‘‘ won great suc- 
cess as an operatic singer, and money 
poured into her purse. Yet she left the 
stage when singing her best and never 
went back to it. She must have missed 
the money, the fame and the applause of 
thousands, but she was content to live in 
privacy. Once an English friend found 
her sitting on the steps of a bathing ma- 
chine on the sea sands, with a Lutheran 
Bible on her knee, looking out into the 
glory of asunset. They talked and the 
conversation drew near to the inevitable 
question. ‘Oh, Madame Goldschmidt, 
how is it that you ever came to abandon 
the stage at the very height of vour suc- 
cess?’ ‘ When, every day,’ was the quiet 
answer, ‘it made me think less of this 
(laying a finger on the Bible), and nothing 
at all of that (pointing to the sunset), 
what else should I do?’”’ 


The shortness of life is bound up with 
its fullness. It is to him who is most 
active, always thinking, feeling, working, 
caring for people and for things, that life 
seems short. Strip a life empty, and it 
will seem long enough.—/illips Brooks. 


And yonder bluebird, with the earth 
tinge on his breast and the sky tinge on 
his back, did he come down out of heaven 
on that bright March morning, when he 
told us, so soft and plaintively, that if we 
pleased, Spring had come ?—Aurroughs. 


Mr. Kruger, the ruler, or president, of 
the Boers in South Africa, has a wife who 
is very fond of animals. Some time ago 
the Boers wished to raise a statue of their 
president, and the sculptor who was to 
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make it brought some drawings of her 
husband to Mrs. Kruger to see which she 
liked best. The picture showed him in 
his every-day clothes, with the tall hat 
which he always wears. When Mrs. 
Kruger saw this she asked that the top of 
the crown of the hat should be made 
hollow, so that after rain the birds might 
be able to drink out of it. This was done, 
and now whenever a shower has fallen, 
birds may be seen fluttering around the 
top of the Kruger statue, drinking and 
bathing in the crown of the hat. 


Director W. R. Merriam, of the Census 
Bureau, was amazed at the percentage of 
failures among the applicants for posi- 
tions under him. He says: ‘‘ They can- 
not spell and they cannot do ordinary 
arithmetic. Fifty per cent. fail; they fail 
because they cannot divide 104,900 by 
4928; that is, they cannot get a correct 
result. It issimply marvelous, the lack of 
education in these rudimentary branches. 
Something must be radically wrong with 
our system of education. Our public 
schools teach botany and psychology and 
sewing and moulding, but apparently 
they donot teach arithmeticand spelling.”’ 


We want our children to grow up to be 
such persons that ill fortune, if they meet 
with it, will bring out strength in them, 
and that good fortune will not trip them 
up, but make them winners. To fight 
the battle of life under hard conditions 
and fall on the field is not inglorious; but 
to be turned loose in fields that are white, 
and gather no satisfying harvest, is a sad 
fate. One may miss most of the com- 
forts of iife and still succeed, but to have 
good chances and waste them all, is failure. 


In an address before the New England 
High School Association, pubished in the 
School Review for December, Endicott 
Peabody spoke partly as follows: ‘‘ As one 
reads the lives of the great schoolmasters 
of England, I think one is struck with 
the profound interest they take in the 
development of character. It is for this 
reason, I believe, that the English schools 
have had such an influence upon the lives 
of the men of England of today. It is 
not because they are great in their knowl- 
edge of scientific teaching; English 
schoolmasters know very little about 
pedagogy and care rather less. I went 
to one of the great schools of England, a 
school which wins more scholarships at 
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the university than almost any other 
school, and I was talking with one of the 
leading men in the school. I said: ‘What 
do you think of Froebel’s methods, and 
of the theories of the German education- 
alists?’ He replied, ‘Oh, they are all 
rot,’ [laughter] ‘they do very well for 
German boys, but they won’t do for Eng- 
lish boys.’ He said: ‘ What we do is to 
give a boy a Latin grammar and make 
him learn it; that is the way to teach.’ 
[Applause. ] That theory obtains 


throughout the schools of England to a 
great extent, and yet I say that the in- 
fluence of their schools upon character is 
greater than that of ours to-day.”’ 


Supt. Kratz has the following to say on 
this matter: ‘‘It should be constantly 
borne in mind that what a child accom- 
plishes or masters depends not so much on 
how hard or how long he works as it does 
upon the fact that he is working at the 
maximum of his power. Ten minutes of 
concentrated, vigorous effort, when the 
mind is fresh, is worth ten times ten 
minutes of dawdling, whether the dawd- 
ling be caused by fatigue or laziness. 
Time is no measure of progress in the 
schoolroom.”’ 


This last month I have studied a blue- 
eyed, light complexioned lad of about 
seven years. He is usually clean and 
neatly dressed. He has a mischievous 
look, which plainly shows itself in his 
eyes, and whenever he stands to recite a 
broad smile covers his face. I never saw 
him when he seemed the least bit cross 
or out of patience, and often spoke of 
him as my ‘‘ happy-go-lucky Walter.’’ 
Whatever he does is done good-naturedly. 
One noon he came to meet me, bringing 
his little sister part way with him. 
When he was quite a distance from 
home, he left her, crying, to find her way 
home the best way she could, thinking 
he had played a capital joke. Walter’s 
greatest fault is that he is lazy. As yet 
I have found nothing he likes to do. 
Some days it is almost impossible to 
have him do his work at school, and 
several sessions I have taken all of his 
work from him and let him sit in po- 
sition and rest, and do his work after 
school. He is a bright little fellow, 
and will make a smart scholar if he learns 
to like his books. He told me he wanted 
to be a soldier when he was a man, be- 
cause ‘‘they don’t have to work.’’ 


KEEP THE CHILDREN TO THEIR BEST. 
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Walter likes to tell the news, and one 
day informed me that his brother John 
has a girl about as big as I. I think the 
best remedy for Walter’s fault is for him: 
to have plenty of work, and be made to 
do it.— Child Study. 


Children never respect an easy teacher. 
They always respect the teacher whose 
requirements make them respect them- 
selves. No one would to-day advocate 
thrashing in school, but the severest 
schoolmaster was forgiven for his blows 
if he achieved success in his pupil ; while 
no one ever forgave the teacher who al- 
lowed him to waste the precious days of 
school life. Besides, it is by always work- 
ing up to our full capacity that our capac- 
ity is increased. As a noted college pro- 
fessor said, ‘‘Keep them upon tip-toe, 
only do not swing them entirely off their 
feet.’’ Keep all the children up to their 
best. Do not ask the bright boy all the 
questions. The timid, the lazy, and dull 
pupils all need the confidence, the spur the 
encouragement that come with the mas- 
tery of difficulties—the expression of their 
thoughts. The young teacher fiuds too 
often at the end of her first term that a 
few bright pupils have succeeded, while 
the rank and file of the ordinary children 
have failed.— 7he Teacher. 


‘*Onions,’’ says Miss Dustin, in the 
Linborough Sanitarium, ‘‘put you to 
sleep naturally. Bromides don’t. There 
are few doctors who know enough to 
know that the Lord put the best kind of 
a sedative into the ground when he made 
onions. They build you up and they let 
you down, and are as calming as music 
by moonlight.’’ Gen. Grant telegraphed 
the War Department in the summer of 
1864: ‘I will not move my army without 
onions,’ and the next day three trainloads 
of onions were started to the front. 
Dysentery was raging, and Grant was as 
thorough a commissariat as he was a 
General. He knew onions were a specific 
for dysenteryand other ills of hot climates. 
Napoleon, Wellington, Grant—all three 
knew the value of onions.’’ 


A literary man who has just returned 
from the anthracite coal region, says that 
he found a great quantity of ‘‘ local color’ 
there. He also says he heard the most 
ungrammatical sentence while there that 
ever came under his notice. He was 
strolling through a mining village in 
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this hilly country when he heard a wo- 
man calling, and at some distance off saw 
several children who were playing in the 
road. When he reached them he said 
kindly: ‘‘ Your mother is calling you, 
children.’’ The largest child, a girl of 
about ten years, turned to him and said: 
“Her ain’t a callin’ we; us don’t belong 
to she.’”’—V. Y. Times. 


Mortal man is a bundle of contradic- 
tions; he has been known to spend half 
his life slaving and saving in order to 
build a mansion so large that neither he nor 
his family could feel comfortable or con- 
tented init. ‘‘Mostly fools!’’ Carlyle says. 


It was well known in military circles 
that the late General Lawton was a great 
lover of music. A favorite band selection 
with him was a march founded on a tenor 
solo from the opera ‘‘ Maritana.’’ It was, 
in fact, known as ‘‘General Lawton’s 
song.’’ The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
gives this explanation of his liking for the 
piece: During the Civil War Lawton, 
then just promoted to captaincy in the 
Thirtieth Indiana, was on a brief leave of 
absence and in New York. He went to 
hear ‘‘ Maritana.’’ The martial spirit of 
the tenor’s song, 

** Yes, let me like a soldier fall,”’ 


completely captivated him. Turning to 
his friends he exclaimed that the song 
expressed his feelings exactly. He was 
heard humming the air as he left the 
theatre. When he returned to his regi- 
ment, he at once asked the band-master 
to get that song. A tenor solo was a 
poser for even a military band, but the 
leader finally turned it into a march 
which became Genera] Lawton’s favorite. 
His love for that bit of song never waned. 
— Youth's Companion. 


No, vou WILt. NEVER BE SORRY: For 
living a white life; for doing your level 
best; for your faith in humanity; for. be- 
ing kind to the poor; for looking before 
leaping; for hearing before judging; for 
being candid and frank; for thinking 


before speaking; for harboring clean 
thoughts; for discounting the tale-bearer; 
for being loyal to the preacher; for 
standing bravely by your principles; for 
stopping your ears to gossip; for ask- 
ing pardon when in error; for being as 
courteous as a duke; for bridling a 
slanderous tongue; for being square in 
business deals; for the influence of high 
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motives; for being generous with an 
enemy; for sympathizing with the op- 
pressed; for giving an unfortunate fellow 
a lift; for being patient with cranky 
neighbors; for promptness in keeping 
your promises; for the money you have 
given to missions; for putting the best 
possible construction upon the doings of 
others.—Church Advocate. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust; but if we work upon immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with principles, 
with the just fear of God and love of our 
fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets 
something which will brighten to all 
eternity.— Webster. 


IF there are only two words to be put 
up in the school-room, they should be the 
President’s words to the students of a 
school at Savannah—Goon! There isa 
deep and solemn meaning in them to the 
student—and the teacher. The teacher 
is leading a small host in conflict with 
ignorance, superstition, and prejudice; 
he must somehow get at the head and 
say, ‘‘Comeon.’’ Is this the attitude of 
the teacher? Is he not too much a 
lesson-hearer? As he emerges from this 
position and becomes a leader in right 
thinking and right living he occupies his 
true position in school and community. 


OLD GENTLEMAN: ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say that your teachers never thrash you ?”’ 
Little Boy: ‘‘ Never. We have moral 
suasion atour school.’’ ‘‘ What’s that?’’ 
‘Oh we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
corners, and locked out, and locked in, 
and made to write one word a thousand 
times, and scowled at, and jawed at, and 
that’s all.’’—Good News. 


This is what Zhe West Virginia School 
Journal says about it: ‘‘It is time for 
teachers to call a halt on fake educational 
journals. The country is being flooded 
with flashy publications whose advertis- 
ing columns are crowded with offers of 
‘*Free! Free!’’ ‘‘Gold Watches Free,’’ 
‘*This Beautiful Ring Free.’’ ‘‘Send 2c 
stamp and date of birtu for a typewritten 
horoscope of your life,’?’ and dozens of 
others not less dishonest and disreputable, 
while the pages of such papers which re- 
main are given up to showy illustrations 
and sensational articles written much too - 
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often by some educational mountebank 
or notorious faddist. Such papers have 
not the good of schools or teachers at 
heart. They are run for revenue only. 
They are humbugs, and ought to be boy- 
cotted awhile. They degrade the pro- 
fession and seek patronage because they 
are cheap. The sooner teachers as a class 
refuse to patronize such fake journals the 
sooner these periodicals will rise in pro- 
fessional honor and influence.’’ 

The cigarette has received a hard blow 
in the recent order issued by the Southern 
Railway System in South Carolina 
against the employment of any one who 
smokes tobacco in that form. The rule 
provides that all employes who now 
smoke cigarettes must either give them 
up or lose their positions, and that in 
future no one who is a cigarette smoker 
will be engaged by that corporation in 
any capacity. The superintendent has 
become convinced that habitual cigarette 
smokers are untrustworthy, and, there- 
fore, the above named action has been 
taken. We hope that the time will come 
when boards of education will take 
similar action, and absolutely refuse to 
empioy or retain in their employ any 
teacher who is addicted to the vile habit 
of cigarette smoking. Perhaps the time 
may come, too, when college authorities 
will refuse to have in attendance students 
whose whole physical and mental, to say 
nothing of moral vigor, is being sapped 
daily by the use of the cigarette. Only 
positive and severe measures will ever 
avail in stamping out the nuisance, and 
it is hoped that the action of the superin- 
tendent of the Southern Railway System 
will furnish an example to be followed by 
many others in authority, both individuals 
and corporations.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


- If I were asked to name one product of 
vice and crime that would soonest touch 
the hearts of all good people, I would say 
the neglected child. Give me the child 
and the state may have the man. Every 
case of vagabondage has its root in some 
neglected child.—Dr. W. 7. Harris. 


Memory GAME: First pupil called out 
touches the blackboard. The next touches 
the blackboard and a block. The third 
touches the blackboard, the block and the 


teacher’s apron. And so they go, each 
one touching in order all the objects 
touched by those preceding and one 
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more. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ said a first-grade 
teacher, ‘‘we go as high as twenty ob- 
jects.”’ When a pupil makes a mistake 
by leaving out an object or touching out 
of its order, the game must begin again. 
The pupils in the seats are critics, with 
the teacher as final jndge and ‘‘caller 
out.’’ It trains attention and all enjoy it. 


oe 


THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 





BY EDWARD MARKHAM. 


AM asked to record the simple tale of 

the conception and construction of one 
of my best-known poems, because the 
autobiographer, in telling of the throes 
that went to the shaping of this poem, 
may give some unconscious revelation of 
the spirit that stands behind all creative 
work—the spirit that speaks in the flower 
of the crannied wall, in the white con- 
stellations burning on the night, in the 
moulding of the potter’s urn, as well as 
in the humblest poet’s honest work. 

Nothing in this world is impromptu nor 
extemporaneous in the absolute sense. 
Some deep life preparation, subtle as the 
subterranean forces and the planetary in- 
fluences that urge the wandering seas; 
some compulsion, some clutch of circum- 
stance, perhaps unknown to the writer 
himself, determines his attitude toward a 
problem, his mode of attack, his trick of 
expression. 

In a large way, we say that heredity 
and environment are the dominating 
forces that stand for a man's fate. In 
some ultimate analysis the weighing of 
these fine influences would give the reason 
for the differences among men, and their 
expression in every art and craft. 

So my heredity was, of course, an un- 
derground force that helped to urge me to 
write these troublous forty-nine lines 
which I call The Man with the Hoe. I 
knew none of my kinsmen (save my pa- 
rents), and was reared entirely out of the 
family traditions, from pioneer stock that 
had pushed West and farther West from 
Connecticut to Illinois, from Illinois to 
the Pacific shore. 

Iam told, however, that the names of 
my forefathers are written in the books 
of pedigree as people always interested in 
matters of Church and State, as people 
who suffered, often for conscience’ sake. 
Many of them fill graves on our country’s 
battle-fields all down the years since Bun- 
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ker Hill. They seem to have been men 
and women born to the clash of opinion 
and the conflict of studies. I suppose 
that, in ways which I do not understand, 
their lives have impelled my thought and 
action. And it may be that the shadowy 
handsof them reached down out of hushed 
antiquity and helped to guide the pen that 
wrote the poem of the Hoe. 

With regard to environment I can 
judge myself more adequately, and can 
see that my lines grew out of the thought 
and experience of my whole life. I am 
myself, in a limited sense, one of the 
**Hoemanry.’’ During all my early 
manhood I was myself a working man, 
under hard and incorrigible conditions. 
The smack of the soil and the whir of the 
forge are in my blood. 

One of my earliest recollections is of the 
Californian mountains on which I fol- 
lowed the sheep, or rode after the cattle 
down the long ranges and cafions. This 


was when I was only ten years old. Time 
for me then had no meaning but color. 
The seasons came and went—now a 
stretch of green, now a stretch of yellow. 
These were high-hearted years—years 
full of the mystery and wonder of things. 


All sorts of rich, keen knowledge was 
coming to me—woodcraft and weather- 
wit, the friendship of animals, a love for 
the hoe and the fresh-turned furrow. 

As the years went on I came to know 
every coign and cranny of the farmer’s 
life; the pruning and the grafting of the 
orchard trees; the breaking of the ground 
with the plow; the sowing and harrowing 
of the field; the mending of the broken 
fences; the digging of ditches when the 
freshets came; the watching of the skies for 
the omens of the weather; the heading, 
threshing and sacking of the wheat; the 
early start with the load to the market, 
twelve miles away; the frequent stops on 
the long road to let the horses blow a bit; 
the home-coming at nightfall with the 
little parcels from the country store. 

I know the whistle of the sunburned 
boy going to hunt the cows, the lyrical 
shout of the meadow lark in the field of 
grain, and the ripple of the poppies in the 
wheat. 

All these things are as familiar fo me 
as my right hand. They may be called 
the poetry of the farm life; but I also 
know the prose. I know the hard, end- 
less work in the hot sun, the leak in the 
roof that cannot be stopped because there 
is no money in the purse, the merciless 
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clutch of hunger when the last crust was 
gone from the cupboard. I know what 
it means to fight against the despair of 
the heart when the mortgage is overdue, 
and the prices of products have fallen. I 
know the loneliness of the stretching plain 
with the whirl of the dust underfoot, and 
the whirl of the hawks overhead; the dull 
sense of hopelessness that beats upon the 
heart in that monotonous drudgery that 
leads nowhere, that has no light ahead. 

Yes, I had youthful grief to bear of 
which I cannot speak, and many depriva- 
tions; still I cannot but count it gain fora 
boyto pass his years on a well-conditioned 
farm. It is a good fortune for him to 
draw into his mind the calm sanity of the 
rocks, and to distil into his heart the color 
and odor of the orchard bloom. As he 
walks over the great fields, the strength 
of the ground rises into his body, and the 
glory of the sun descends into his soul. 

I have mentioned a few of the external 
forces that colored my thought. I may 
say, also, that for years my reading had 
drifted toward the philosophy evident in 
the poem. From boyhood till this hour 
I have wondered over the hoary problem 
that has been passed on to us from Job— 
why should some be ground and broken? 
Why should so many go down under the 
wheel of the world to hopeless ruin as far 
as human eyes can see? Is it necessary 
that many should perish that we who are 
the few may have life and light, may have 
food and shelter? And, withal, I had 
read in isaiah of the industrial wrongs of 
old—in Isaiah, that voice of Vesuvius, 
shaking all around the horizon. Then, 
too, I knew how the world’s injustice had 
forced from Christ’s strong heart that cry 
against the mouths that devour widows’ 
houses; and that other cry against the 
feet that walk over graves. 

So.I wrote the poem to express this 
passion of my life. I wrote it, I suppose, 
for the same reason that the bird sings on 
the bough or the child laughs in the 
street. 

I did not write it as a protest against 
labor, but as my soul’s deep word against 
the degradation of labor, the oppression 
of man by man. Of course I believe in 
labor; and I have little respect for an idler, 
be herich or poor. It is against both the 
personal and the public good for any man 
to be at the same time a consumer and a 
non-producer. 

I believe in labor; I believe in its hu- 
manizing and regenerating power. In- 
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deed, I believe that a man’s craft furnishes 
the chief basis of hisredemption. While 
aman is making a house, he is helping 
to make himself. While he chisels the 
block of marble, he is invisibly shaping 
his own soul. And it does not matter 
much what a man does—whether he 
builds a poem or hoes a field of corn. The 
thing of chief importance is the spirit in 
which he does hiswork. Itmust be done 
thoroughly and in the spirit of loving ser- 
vice. Work of this order is a perpetual 
prayer. Work of this sort is sacred, how- 
ever lowly—sacred though it be the sweep- 
"~—S a gutter or the carrying of a hod. 

he spirit of use, of loving service, 
sends a gleam of the ideal into every 
labor. And man needs the ideal more 
even than he needs bread. The ideal is 
the bread of the soul. 

But while all true work is beautiful and 
holy, it is also a fact that excesses are 
evils—a fact that overwork and under- 
paid work tend to break down instead of 
building up. Work is good for a child, 
but I can put such heavy burdens upon 
him as to deform his body and stunt his 
mind. Dickens gave us this Hoe-boy 


type in Smike, the pathetic youth in 


Nicholas Nickleby. 

Let me say here that my lines were 
written after seeing Millet’s Man with the 
Hoe; I state this fact in the heading of 
all the authorized copies of my poem be- 
fore the public. This picture is 7o¢ the 
Angelus, as some hasty but earnest critics 
have affirmed. The two pictures express 
entirely different moods of feeling. 

Miller’s Man with the Hoe is to me the 
most solemnly impressive of all modern 
paintings. As I look upon the august 
ruin that it pictures, I sometimes dare to 
think that its strength surpasses the 
power of Michael Angelo. 

I first came upon the picture some four- 
teen years ago, while I was a Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the California Sier- 
ras. It was a rude print taken from an 
illustrated journal. Itatonce struck my 
heart and my imagination, Here was 
the eternal martyrdom of man. 

A woman (then one of my teachers) 
tells me that she was in my office the day 
I came in with the thing, and that I 
spoke feelingly of the vast nothingness of 
the Hoe-man’s horizon, and the respon- 
sibility of the strong for this terrible un- 
making of man. 

My friend, Mr. Melville Upton (now a 
journalist in ‘New York) was then a com- 
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rade in California. To him also I uttered 
my lament over this broken hulk of hu- 
manity. To him I told my daring hope 
of some day putting the Hoe-man into 
song. He approved my purpose; and it 
was then that I made in my notebook the 
first rude field-notes of the poem. The 
years went by; and nowand thenI would 
add a word or phrase as by chance I 
tnrned the leaves of the scratch-book. 
The picture was always on my wall, and 
its sombre motif always in the margin of 
my consciousness. 

Some ten years ago I had the good for- 
tnne to see the great original of the Hoe- 
picture ata loan exhibition in San Fran- 
cisco. This great painting, by the way, 
had been. bought for sixty thousand dol- 
lars by the wealthy Crockers of railroad 
fame; and it is still in the possession of 
Mr. William Crocker, and is reckoned one 
of the art treasures of the Pacific Coast. 

At the exhtbition I stood before the 
painting, absorbing the majesty of its 
despair; the tremendous import of its ad- 
monition. I tarried an hour before the 
thing, the power and terror of it growing 
upon my heart, the endless pity of it 
burning all the time into my soul. It 
came to me with a dim echo in it of my 
own life; it came with pitiless pathos and 
mournful grandeur—came beating at my 
heart, its silence shouting an impeach- 
ment and a prophecy. 

I came to see that Millet puts before us 
no chance peasant no mere man of the 
fields. No, he bodies forth for us betrayed 
Humanity—the Toiler ground down 
through ages of oppression, through 
ages of social injustice. He shows us the 
man pushed away from the land by the 
monopoly of those who fail to use the 
land, till at last he has beeomea serf with 
no mind in his musdles, and no heart in 
his handiwork. 

The picture is more terrible to me than 
anything in Dante. It is justas hopeless 
and its scene is more real, more humdn. 
I saw in it the slow, sure, awful degra- 
dation of man through endless, hopeless 
and joyless labor. This man’s battle with 
the world has been too hard, too brutal. 
His battle has not been confined to his 
own life; it extends backward in grim 
and shadowy outline through his long 
train of ancestry. This man isnot going 
upward, in step with the divine music of 
the world. The motion of his life is ar- 
rested, if in reality it is not reversed. He 
is degraded below the roving savage, who 
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has a step of dignity, a tongue of elo- 
quence. 

He is the type of industrial oppression, 
bent with a master’s burden since Baby- 
lon was, since the pyramids were up- 
heaved, since the Colosseum whirled into 
time. He is the effigy of man; a being 
with no outlet to his life, no uplift; a be- 
ing with no time for the winged thought 
that lifts us to the apprehension of angels 
—no time for the migbty hopes that make 
us men. 

At last I stood in the very presence of 
this dread shape—the Accuser of the 
world. I knew then that I must some 
day utter the awe and grief of my spirit 
for the ruined majesty of thisson of God. 

Still the years went by, and until my 
Christmas vacation in 1898, there came 
into my life no conjunction of leisure and 
strength for this task of love. But then 

went to the work with earnest joy. I 


would have done with this harrying 


ghost, so long demanding speech with me. 

Strange to say, my first draft was in 
rhyme, and though no critic has spoken 
of it, two pairs of the old rhymes are still 
in the poem. Itseemed impossible to cast 
them out; it was as though they had been 


bidden to their places by the mandate of 
the Muse, 

One early morning I set to work—the 
early morning, when all the fresh young 
forces of the world seem moving in the 


soul. Soon the first two stanzas of the 
poem were written out from field-notes 
made fourteen years before. As I wrote 
I trembled. 

All day long the poem possessed me. I 
could not escape it. The next morning I 
awoke, the thought of the third stanza 
breaking suddenly upon my mind. I 
arose at once and wrote the lines very 
much as.they stand in the poem. 

That was the gift given me for that 
day. But the next morning I found a 
new stanza shaped and ready in the rifts 
of the mind. Now, it was no longer pity 
and terror over humanity that had fallen 
down. Itwasrather an arraignment of 
the men who are the world’s fate, the 
masters, lords and rulers who had failed 
to be fair to this their brother of the 
furrow. 

The next daybreak brought the Muse’s 
final word. Now my soul swept on into 
the future. I saw how this brute-man 
might play a part in the drama of coming 
days. I saw how this mountain of igno- 
rance might be a menace to the masters, 
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lords and rulers—to all manner of ap- 
pointed watchers, that had brought him 
into being. 

And so the poem took shape. It sprang 
from my long purpose to speak a word 
for the Humbled, the Burdened, the Si- 
lenced. I have borne my witness. It is 
said; it is truth; let it stand.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


ss 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PARENTS’ 
DUTIES. 





HE text of a suggestive article in the 
April number of the orth American 
Review, by Mr. Julian Hawthorne is 
‘Public Schools and Parents’ Duties.’’ It 
is a subject which concerns so large a 
class of people, and is so intimately con- 
nected with the public good, that any- 
thing illuminating which can be said on 
the subject is both pertinent and appro- 
priate. Mr. Hawthorne treats the sub- 
ject in a sympathetic and suggestive way, 
and his facts and recommendations ought 
to impress parents and teachers strongly. 
It will be to their profit, as well as to the 
profit of the children if they do. 

The average American never tires of 
praising the common schools of this coun- 
try. He is willing to be taxed heavily 
in order to support them and to rear 
school buildings the number and excel- 
lence of which excite the surprise of the 
foreigner. But when he has done this, 
the parent thinks that his whole duty 
has been performed. In fact, it has only 
just begun. The schools teach the chil- 
dren certain subjects and periodically ex- 
amine them to see what proficiency they 
have reached. But, as Mr. Hawthorne 
says, ‘‘ having thus fulfilled its contract, 
it stops and does no more. It takes no 
cognizance of the children’s minds, 
rightly so-called; of their hearts, souls, 
morals and social ideals. ‘Training in 
morals, decencies, elevation of thought 
and conduct, cannot be administered to 
children in the mass but must be sep- 
arately adapted to each individual.’’ 
This is the work of the parent and not of 
the schools, or of the parent in sympathy 
and co-operation with the teachers. But 
no observing man or woman need be told 
that it is neglected by ninety-nine par- 
ents out of a hundred. 

The consequences of this parental 
neglect are too obvious to be concealed. 
Children grow up with no sound ideas of 
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life and its duties. The boys learn vices 
of which their parents have no knowl- 
edge, and the girls are flippant, shallow 
and purposeless. Both lack character. 
They go out into the world, marry, 
crowd the professions or business, but 
unless they have mental endowments 
which enable them to correct the errors 
of their early training, or are fortunate 
enough to meet with some one whose ad- 
vice and kindly help sets them on the 
right path, they are almost sure to fail, 
and to harm not only themselves but 
others. They give tone to the commu- 
nity, and form the class which has to be 
opposed in politics and public life at the 
expenditure of so much time and effort. 
They are not the product of the public 
schools alone, and their failure should 
not be charged to the system of educa- 
tion only. It is due to the lack of train- 
ing at home, the want of character build- 
ing, which must be done largely by 
parents, that these children go wrong 
when they grow up. 

What the parent’s real duty is, Mr. 
Hawthorne gives the following actual 
example; He ‘‘sends his little son to 
public school, but he never lets go of the 
child’s hand, soto say. Heis one of the 
busiest men I know, working often six- 
teen or eighteen hours a day, but he al- 
ways has leisure to attend to that son of 
his. To see them together you would 
think he had nothiug todo but attend 
to that son of his. He knows precisely 
what that child is studying in school, 
just what progress he is making, who his 
teachers are, with what other school 
children he is intimate, and what his 
opinion of them is. The two are friends 
and mutual confidants.’’ If there: were 
more such parents there would be more 
boys like this one, who passes through 
the loose-tongued uproar of the street 
unscathed. His glance is straightfor- 
ward, his bearing confident but modest. 
He is a boy to the tips of his fingers, but 
you cannot talk with him without feeling 
that the soul of a gentleman is in him. 
Such can be the product of the public 
schools when the parents do their duty. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s Review article then 
is not so much an indictment of the 
American public schools as it is an in- 
dictment of the American parents’ ne- 
glect of their children. Of the justness 
of the indictment no intelligent, observ- 
ing person can doubt. The evidence is 
plain to every one who walks the streets 
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or enters the homes of his neighbors. 
Laws are passed against all sorts of 
crimes. The statute-books are burdened 
with them. But against the neglect of 
children by parents, the greatest of all 
crimes, there is no enactment. Its pun- 
ishment is left to the hereafter. To the 
few, however, the closing words of Mr. 
Hawthorne may appeal. ‘‘It is desira- 
ble,’’ he says, ‘‘ that our children should 
have their schooling, but it is a bitter 
necessity that we parents should first get 
ours, that we should learn to realize what 
our parental duties are, and compel our- 
selves to do them.’’—Fhila. Press. 
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CORRECTING A FAULT. 





GEOFFREY MILLER. 


E was a pretty good sort of a boy, but 
he had one fault, and that a serious 
one; he did not pay attention to what was 
told him, and then, in excuse, would 
say, ‘‘I forgot.’? His mother tried in 
many ways to help him overcome this 
fault. One day he forgot to close the gate 
between the barnyard and garden, and the 
cow ate up the early vegetables as we 
as the sweet peas and pansies. 

Another day his mother sent him to 
the meat market to order the roast for 
dinner. The she went out and did not 
return until near dinner time. Mr. 
Miller brought home with him some 
friends to dinner. Mrs. Miller, as soon 
as she returned, went into the kitchen 
to see if dinner was ready to be served, 
but the cook told her the roast had not 
come. Of course it was Geoffrey’s fault, 
and his mother was annoyed and his 
father displeased. 

After the guests went back to the city 
Mr. and Mrs. Miller talked the matter 
over and Mr. Miller said: ‘‘ Really that 
boy ought to be taught to remember to 
do what he istold.’’ Mrs. Miller thought 
so, too, and they decided to try a new 
plan. The next day Geoffrey was to go 
to the city with his father. His mother 
laid out his clothes ready for him the 
night before, and Geoffrey’s last words to 
her were: ‘‘ Now, mother, don’t forget to 
call me in time.’’ Not that his mother 
ever had forgotten to call him, but it was 
a way Geoffrey had of talking. 

The next morning the rising bell rang 
as usual. Geoffrey heard it, but think- 
ing there was plenty of time he did not 
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get up at once, and was soon fast asleep. 
It was eight o’clock, breakfast over, and 
Mr. Miller had gone to the city when 
Geoffrey came down. ‘‘ Mother, why 
didn’t you call me?’’ he asked. ‘! Why, 
Geoffrey, I must have forgotten it,’’ said 
his mother. She was just ready to go to 
a neighbor’s and did not comfort Geof- 
frey over his disappointment. 

At the neighbor’s lived a boy of Geof- 
frey’s age—George Johnson. The two 
boys were great friends. ‘That afternoon 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and George went 
to take a long ride in the country. They 
sent word by Mrs. Miller for Geoffrey to 
go with them. On Mrs. Miller’s return 
home she said nothing about the matter 
to Geoffrey. On her way home she met 
a boy who asked her to say to Geoffrey 
that the black-and-tan puppy was old 
enough for him to take away, and if he 
wanted it he must come that morning 
after it. 

When Mrs. Miller got home she found 
Geoffrey still unhappy because he did not 
go to the city, but by afternoon he felt 
better,and as some friends came to see him 
he had quite a pleasant time. He invited 
them to come again the next day to play 


croquet with him. ‘* Father is going to 
bring a new set from the city for me,’’ 


said Geoffrey. Mr. Miller came home 
and Geoffrey asked for the croquet set. 
‘Why, Geoffrey, I forgot to get it,’’ said 
Mr. Miller. Geoffrey went away sorrow- 
fully, but hedid not say anything. There 
was a look in his father’s eyes which kept 
‘him silent. 

After tea Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and 
George came to the house on their way 
home from their drive. Mr. Johnson 
stopped his horse at the gate to talk to 
Mr. Miller, and George said to Geoffrey: 
** Why didn’t you come and go with us?”’ 
‘*“Go where?’’ asked Geoffrey. ‘‘To 
Fisher’s pond. We had fine luck fish- 
ing.’’ And he showed Geoffrey a fine 
string of fish. ‘‘ Because you didn’t ask 
me,’’ said Geoffrey. ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said 
George; ‘‘I sent word by your mother to 
come and go with us.’’ ‘‘ Mother didn’t 
tell me,’’ said Geoffrey. ‘‘ That is 
strange,’’ said George, ‘‘ for she said she 
would be pleased to have you go.”’ 

No more was said, as Mr. Johnson 
drove away home, but Geoffrey came to 
his mother about the matter. ‘‘ Why, 
Geoffrey, I must have forgotten it,’’ was 
her excuse. Before Geoffrey could reply 
the boy who had the black-and-tan dog 





called to seehim. ‘‘ Geoff, I thought you 
wanted the puppy, but as you did not 
come I sold it to Mr. Gray, who has taken 
it to the city with him for his little boy.”’ 
**T did want it; you know I did. Why 
didn’t you let me know it was old enough 
to be taken away?’’ ‘The boy looked up 
to Mrs. Miller, saying: ‘‘I did send you 
word, didn’t I, ma’am?’’ ‘‘ Why, yes, 
so you did,’’ said Mrs. Miller. ‘‘I must 
have forgotten it.’’ Geoffrey said noth- 
ing, for he began to see there must be 
some reason why his father and mother, 
who had never before forgotten things 
that gave him pleasure, had forgotten so 
many in a single day. 

Late in the evening Lieut. Graham 
called, on his way home from the parade, 
and said: ‘‘I was sorry not to see you at 
parade, Geoffrey. I knew you’d like it, 
so I requested your mother to tell you to 
be sure and come. It wassplendid. You 
ought to have seen us!’’ And he laid his 
hand on Geoffrey’s shoulder. ‘‘ Mother 
did not tell me,’’ answered Geoffrey, 
hanging his head in shame.” ‘‘I certainly 
must have forgotten it. For you did tell 
me, lieutenant,’’ said Geoffrey’s mother. 
And the lieutenant left, saying: ‘‘I’m 
sorry, Geoffrey. But I must hurry 
home now.”’ 

That night, before Geoffrey went to bed, 
he came and stood a moment by his 
mother’s chair, and then said: ‘‘ Mother. 
I’ll try not to forget any more.’’ And he 
kept his word, too.—Morning Star. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


A PRINCIPAL in one of the public 
schools in the Fifteenth Section, and 
another in the Twenty-second, recently 
made application for and received travel- 
ing libaries for their respective schools. 
The books were carefully selected by Mr. 
Thompson, the head of the Free Library, 
with a view to the proper tastes and in- 
clinations of the boysand girls. For the 
former there were history, travel, bi- 
ography and non-sensational adventure ; 
for the girls, fairy tales, history and stories 
written especially for them. By the action 
of the two Principals the schools become 
practically branches of the free library 
system, although for a particular class of 
readers, therefore, the matter becomes of 
general interest, and revives the question 
of the usefulness of such libraries in con- 
nection with public school work. 
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In one of the two cases just cited the 
Principal laid down the rule that in or- 
der to obtain the privilege of receiving a 
book from the library the pupils must 
show a good report for the previous week 
both in work and conduct. Although the 
traveling library has been installed only a 
little more than a month, the Principal 
bears testimony to a marked improvement 
in both study and deportment, and that 
despite the drawback of an unusual 
amount of sickness among the assistant 
teachers, requiring substitutes. With the 
prize of an attractive book in prospect, 
the pupils turn to their work with in- 
creased ardor, and are more careful not to 
infringe the discipline of the school. It 
is understood that the results in the other 
school have been equally gratifying. 

The success met with in using these 
traveling libraries as an incentive to 
greater application to study, and the ob- 
servance of a better deportment consti- 
tutes a strong argument in favor of plac- 
ing them in at least all the larger schools 
of the city, even though some of them 
may be in the vicinity of one of the large 
branch free libraries. But there is an- 
other and a cogent reason for this action, 
which must be apparent to any one who 
will give the matter even a very brief 
consideration. 

Young folks are as a rule insatiable 
readers, and almost anything that comes 
in their way is eagerly devoured. 
Whether or uot this natural tendency re- 
sults in good or evil depends on circum- 
stances. If children are allowed to select 
their literature without supervision, the 
chances are that sooner or later their 
fancy will degenerate towards vicious or 
sensational stories, and finally they will 
care only for the ‘‘penny dreadfuls,’’ 
which always fail to elevate and often in- 
flict irreparable injury. Parents may and 
often do attempt, with greater or less suc- 
cess, to direct their children’s taste into a 
higher and better course of reading; but 
more .often they carelessly neglect this 
important duty, and frequently are 
actually incapable of preforming it, on 
account of a lack of proper training when 
they themselves were young. 

It is to the interest of a Principal and 
assistant teacher of a public school to ob- 
tain the best possible results from the 
children entrusted to their care, and it 
logically follows that a child who reads 
good, wholesome and instructive books, 
whether they be of fiction, biography, 
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history or adventure, can be more easily 
induced to imbibe a love for study and a 
proper consideration for deportment than 
one who only delights in trivial and sen- 
sational tales which treat of crime or im- 
possible performances of heroes and 
heroines of doubtful character and call- 
ing. It seems best, therefore, that the 
question of book-reading for the young 
should form at least an adjunct to school 
education. It should be, as a rule, a com- 
paratively easy task for a Principal or as- 
sistants to direct the taste of the children 
into a channel of proper reading, if they 
huve the right books at their command. 
This is another and very powerful reason 
fora movement to place traveling free 
libraries in the public schools.—/udlic 
Ledger. 
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BY CHARLES J. BOAK, 
Superintendent of Schools, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


‘THE Murder of Modern Innocents’’ 
is the caption of an article written by Mrs. 
Lew Wallace, that appeared in the Febru- 
ary pumber of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
last year; another article of some length 
appears this year in the January number 
of the same magazine, written by the 
editor and headed; ‘‘A National Crime at 
the Feet of American Parents.’’ Owing 
to the national reputation of the authors 
of the articles referred to, the attacks they 
make on the public school system, even if 
not well-founded, come with some weight, 
and, we believe, will do harm. 

The following statement is made in the 
article written by Mr. Bok:—‘‘ Do men 
and women realize that in five cities of 
our State alone, there were during the last 
school term over sixteen thousand chil- 
dren, between the ages of eight and four- 
teen, taken out of the public schools be- 
cause their nervous systems were wrecked 
and their minds were incapable of going: 
on any further in the infernal cramming 
system which exists to-day in. our 
schools. * * * * Conservative medical 
men who have given their lives to the 
study of children place the number whose 
health is shattered by overstudy at more 
than fifty thousand each year.’’ 

Any one conversant with school matters 
knows that there has been a tendency for 
some time to ‘‘enrich’’ the common 
school course until, in many cases, it has 
become a little unwieldy, so there is just 
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enough truth in the charges to make them 
dangerous. However, we doubt if ‘‘over- 
study’’ has much to do with the nervous 
condition of the majority of the sixteen 
thousand children adverted to. Thereare 
exceptions to all general rules, but, in an 
experience covering twenty years in many 
phases of school work, the writer thinks 
he can count on the fingers of one hand 
all the boys and girls who injured them- 
selves, either mentally or physically, by 
hardstudy. Habits, instincts, and mental 
conditions are all against that continuous 
application that would endanger a child’s 
health. 

I have taken the trouble of writing to 
a number of the leading educators of the 
state, and the consensusof opinion is that 
nervous prostration of children, due to 
overstudy, is largely a myth. How do 
the ‘‘conservative medical men’’ referred 
to know that many of the sixteen thous- 
and children were not affected, to a 
greater or less extent, before they ever 
saw a schoolhouse? How do they know 


that it was not brought on by scores of 
other causes aside from study ? 

In my humble opinion, the cause of the 
péor physical condition of so many chil- 


dren will be found elsewhere than in 
overstudy. The crowded condition of 
thousands of schoolrooms, together with 
the poor heating and ventilating appli- 
ances, is the cause of diseases contracted 
by many children and teachers. The 
construction of many school-houses is 
such that the air, in a very short time, 
becomes foul and the teacher, although 
she may be ever so anxious to remedy the 
matter, is helpless. 

Another cause for irritable, nervous, 
and weak condition of children is found 
in the never-changing law of nature, that 
“‘like begets like.’’ At the pace the 
American people are going in this age of 
the world, it is not much wonder that 
children are nervous. When we stop for 
a moment and consider the extraordinary 
amount of alcohol and narcotics that are 
used; the overwork, the dissipation, etc., 
that is going on, is it much wonder that 
children born into the world of an ancestry 
steeped in sin for generations past, have 
weak, frail bodies and nervous tempera- 
ments ? 

More than this, the lives of thousands 
upon thousands of children are such as to 
ruin the health of even those who have 
been born physically strong. How can 
you expect anything but wrecked nervous 
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systems of children who are inveterate 
cigarette smokers, and who prowl around 
the streets at all hours of the night? In al- 
most any city little boys and girls can be 
found on the streets by the hur:dred; and, 
by this association, vices are learned far 
more damnable both to body and soul 
than any yet mentioned. By a little in- 
vestigation, parents will find that what I 
refer to is carried on to an alarming ex- 
tent, yet in most cases if you intimate 
anything of this kind to them, they will 
be indignant. 

Again, there are many things done by 
children, with the consent of their par- 
ents, that are much more trying to the 
constitution of a child than a little hard 
study. There are many boys and girls 
that worry themselves a great deal more 
about their ‘“‘company’’ than they do 
about their lessons, and instead of the 
parents seeing toit that their children are 
at home in the evenings and that they do 
some work on their lessons for the next 
day, and then go to bed at nine o’clock, 
they encourage their ‘‘ getting into so- 
ciety.’”’ I havea letter before me, writ- 
ten by a girl thirteen years old to another 
child of about the same age, that illus- 
trates what is being carried on along this 
line. The letter is genuine and I quote 
it exactly, except the names. It readsas 
follows :— 

‘My Dear Chum: Talk about hilarious 
times—I’ ve just been having a grand lot. 
Last Thursday evening I met these boys 
from N. They are all very nice, but one 
is particularly so. He was down to see 
me Saturday night. On Friday night 
Willie H. and myself went tocallon Kate 
N. On Saturday night Mr. S. called on 
me. Ou Monday night John R. and I 
went to call on Lizzie O., and last night 
I was at the dance and simply had a cele- 
brious time. You and Mr. A. must have 
had quite a strike. I thought you and 
M. would ‘never break away.’ I feel all 
‘broken up’ to-day. I haven't retired 
before twelve o’clock for about seven 
weeks, and am beginning to feel it now. 
I’ve done nothing but receive-company all 
day. Give my love to everyone, and 
‘jolly ’ all the boys I know. 

Yours as ever, 
SUSIE.” 

Think of a letter like the above written 
by one little school girl to another. 
Think of a girl only thirteen years old 
trying to do school work and not retiring 
‘* before twelve o’clock for seven weeks.”’ 
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Not much 'wonder she feit ‘‘all broken 
up,’’ and yet the readers of this know just 
as well as I do that this is the environ- 
ment of thousands of children in Pennsyl- 
vania. No, wedo not believe that ‘‘ over- 
study ’’ was responsible for the sixteen 
thousand children who were taken out of 
school because of their nervous condi 
tion. 

The public school seems to be the 
scapegoat for all the evils, both real and 
imaginary, that come to children, and 
these attacks of Mrs. Wallace avd Mr. 
Bok are only two among thousands that 
are being made every year by people in 
all stations of life. Ifa child contracts a 
disease or learns a bad habit, the public 
school always has to shoulder the respons- 
ibility. 

We do not claim that our school system 
is perfect, but we know that those who 
have charge of the great educational 
problem are doing all in their power for 
the perfecting of a system that will bring 
the greatest good tothe greatest number. 
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BY JOHN MORLEY. 


AM not going to attempt to expa- 
| tiate upon the delights of the use of 
books and of reading. Nearly all that 
can be said upon that great and admira- 
ble subject has been said by a far wiser 
and greater man than I can pretend to 


be. You have been shown that aiter the 
first absolute necessities of life have been 
satisfied then the taste for wise reading 
and the cultivation of habits of reading 
are almost the next quality in a full and 
well-lived life. From books and books 
alone, from libraries rightly used, and 
from these alone, you can have the quick- 
ening of intelligence. the wakening up of 
drowsy thoughts and slumbering im- 
pulses. I shall say only one thing more, 
and some day or another if you will 
allow me, I will come to Arbroath and 
deal with it a little more fully; and I shall 
show you what, after all, is the real pur- 
pose of being what is called a well-read 
man. Show mea man or woman whose 
reading has made him or her tolerant, 
patient, candid, a truth-seeker and a 
truth-lover, then I will show them a 
well-read man. I have always thought 
that an admirable definition of the pur 
poses of libraries and of books by an ad- 


OUR BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
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mirable man of letters years ago when he 
said their object was to bring more sun- 
shine into the lives of our fellow-coun- 
trymen, and more good will, more good 
humor, and more of the habit of ‘being 
pleased with one another. I shall make 
a little addition to that—namely, ‘‘the 
purpose is to bring sunshine into our 
hearts and to drive moonshine out of our 
heads.”’ 

But when I am told that there are four 
persons going into a newsroom for one 
that goes into a library to get a book, or 
consult a book, I am not discouraged. It 
is a very fair proportion and division of 
interest, because there can be no more 
keen and wholesome curiosity than cur- 
iosity about our times. It would be ab- 
surd to suppose that the only times in 
which they are not to take a serious in- 
terest are the times in which they happen 
to live. Newspapers do some of the best 
work that used to be done by books, and 
they do it extraordinarily well. I can re- 
collect when the 7zmes newspaper in 
London never thought of having a notice 
of a book. To-day not only the Zimes, 
but all the great daily prints, devote a 
large space to the doings of the literary 
world. I am assured by those who know 
that there is no department of a news- 
paper that is more popular or more indis- 
pensable. 

My complaint, if I have any complaint 
to make about the matter, is not that 
people read so much of newspapers, but 
that they do not get as much out of news- 
paper reading as they might. ‘That is to 
say, they do not follow up the really inter- 
esting things which a newspaper suggests. 
I am amazed that people are content not 
to know where the places are that they 
read about, when a man they read about 
was born and where he was born, and what 
a word means, when there is in the next 
room, or in the next street at all events, 
some dictionary or encyclopedia which 
would at once tell them all they ought to 
know. I suggested not long agothat an 
excellent institution would be a newspa- 
per class in connection with a free li- 
brary, where they would have somebody 
who could impartially, neither as Whig 
nor Tory—I do not know such a man 
and I do not want to— but I mean, one 
who for this purpose would be neither 
Whig nor Tory, but who could simply 
explain and elucidate trom books of 
travel or dictionaries and encyclopedias 
the events of the day which they had 
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read and passed over very lightly. That 
hint which I threw out some months ago 
was taken up by one of the institutions 
in London, and I understand noclass has 
been more popular, and nothing has 
added more to the attractions and useful- 
ness of the institution. 
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FAREWELL OF THE FLUTE. 
BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


HE parson moved his chair over be- 

side the schoolmaster’s and took one 

of his hands in both of his own, drawing 
it into his lap. 

‘**John,’’ he said with affection, ‘‘ I’ve 
been wrong: forgive me! And I can re- 
spect your silence. But don’t let any- 
thing come between us and keep it from 
me. One question now on this our last 
Sunday night together: Have you any- 
thing against me in this world?”’ 

‘*Not one thing! Have you anything 
against me?”’ 

‘** Not one thing! ’”’ 

Neither spoke for a while. Then the 
parson resumed: 

‘*T not only have nothing against you, 
but I’ve something to say. We might 
never meet hereafter. You remember 
the woman who broke the alabaster box 
for the feet of the Saviour while he was 
living—that most beautiful of all ap- 
preciations? And you know what we 
do? Let our fellow-beings carry their 
crosses to their Calvarys, and after each 
has suffered his agony and entered into 
his peace, we go out to him and break our 
alabaster boxes above his stiff, cold feet. 
I have always hoped that my religion 
might enable me to break my alabaster 
box for the living who alone can need it 
—and who always do need it. Here is 
mine for your feet, John: Of all the men 
I have ever known, you are the most 
sincere ; of them all I would soonest pick 
upon you to do what is right; of them all 
you have the cleanest face, because you 
have the most innocent heart; of them all 
you have the highest notions of what a 
man may do and be in this life. I have 
drawn upon your strength ever since I 
knew you. You have a great deal. It 
is fortunate; you will need a great deal; 
for the world will always be a battle-field 
to you, but the victory will be worth the 
fighting. And my last words to you are: 
Fight it out tothe end; don’t compromise 
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with evil; don’t lower your ideals or your 
aims. If it can be any help to you to 
know it, I shall always be near you in 
spirit when you are in trouble; if you ever 
need me, I will come; and if my poor 
prayers can ever bring you a blessing, 
you shall have that.’’ 

The parson turned his calm face up to- 
ward the firmament, and tears glistened 
in his eyes. Then perhaps from the old 
habit and need of following a sermon with 
a hymn, he said quite simply: 

** Would you like a little music? It is 
the Good-bye of the Flute to you and a 
pleasant journey.’’ 

The schoolmaster’s head had dropped 
quickly upon his arms, which were 
crossed over the back of his chair. While 
the parson was praising him, he had put 
out his hand two or three times with 
wretched, imploring gestures. Keeping 
his face still hidden, he moved his head 
now in token of assent; and out upon the 
stillness of the night floated the Farewell 
of the Flute.— Zhe Choir Invisible. 
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TEMPERANCE ALPHABET. 





Dr. Cyrus EDISON contributed a paper 
to the North American Review on the 
question ‘“‘Is Drunkenness Curable?’’ 
and ends the article by reciting an alpha- 
betic rhyme, describing all the stages of 
alcoholism from the first sip to the drunk- 
ard’s grave, which he learned from a 
patient, a young man of great ability and 
fine moral perception, who was an incur- 
able inebriate. The doctor says that his 
eyes would stream with tears as he re- 
cited the following verses, describing his 
own case and career. It is a very truth- 
ful and graphic picture: 

A stands for Alcohol, deathlike its grip; 

B for Beginner, who takes just a sip. 

C for Companion, who urges him on; 

D for the demon of Drink that is born; 

E for Endeavor he makes to resist; 

F stands for Friends who so loudly insist; 
G for the Guilt that he afterwards feels; 

H for the Horrors that hang at his heels; 

I his Intention to drink not at all. 

J stands for Jeering that follows his fall; 

K for his Knowledge that he is a slave. 

L stands for Liquors his appetites crave; 

M for convivial Meetings so gay. 

N stands for No that he tries hard to say; 
O for the Orgies that then come to pass. 

P stands for Pride that he drowns in his glass; 
QO for the Quarrels that nightly abound. 

R stands for Ruin, that hovers around; 

S stands for Sights that his vision bedim. 

T stands for trembling that seizes his limb; 
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U for his Usefulness sunk in the slums. 

V stands for Vagrant he quickly becomes; 

W for Waning of life that’s soon done; 

X for his exit regretted by none. 

Youth of this nation, such weakness is crime; 
Zealously turn from the tempter in time. 


Journal of Education. 
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HOW SHE IS SPOKE. 





MARK TWAIN, some time since, had an 
article in the Century Magazine, entitled, 
‘‘English and How She is Taught,’ in 
the public schools of this country. There 
is a tinge of slang in thistitle. But slang 
is not foreign to Mark Twain. ‘The ar- 
ticle in question consists mainly of an- 
swers given by boys and girls to ques- 
tions—sometimes verbally and sometimes 
in writing. 

And Mark Twain assures us that none 
of these answers have been ‘‘ doctored,”’’ 
that they are just as they were given by 
the boys and girls. And some of these 


may remind you of answers you have 
yourselves received from some of your 
own pupils. 

Here are ‘‘definitions given without a 
dictionary.’’ Though these definitions are 


wide of the mark, the word, in most cases, 
seems to suggest the definition given: 

Equestrian, one who asks questions. 

Eucharist, one who plays euchre. 

Franchise, anything belonging to the 
French. 

Idolater, a very idle person. 

Mendacious, that which can be mended. 

Plagiarist, a writer of plays. 

Here are some examples where the 
pupil has depended upon his ear and has 
been deceived, because of the similarity of 
sound. He defines words as follows: 

Emolument, a headstone to a grave. 

Parasite, a small umbrella. 

Republican, a sinner often mentioned 
in the Bible. 

And here are a couple of sentences in 
which the pupil has depended upon his 
ear, and has been deceived: 

The marriage was illegible. 

They had a strawberry vestibule. 

And here, says Mark Twain, is a pupil 
with the words zoGlogical, geological, and 
theological, which he was required to use 
in the construction of sentences. He got 
mixed on the words, and in two of his 
sentences, ssys Mark Twain, he let out a 
couple of secrets that ought never to have 
been divulged. Here they are: 


HABIT AND CHARACTER. 
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Some of the best fossils are found in 
theological cabinets. 

There are a good many donkeys in 
theological gardens. 

The following definitions, given in an 
examination in mathematics, are worthy 
of a place in this paper: 

Parallel lines are lines that can never 
meet until they come together. 

Things that are equal to each other are 
equal to anything else. 

To find the number of square feet in a 
room, multiply the room by the number of 
feet, and the product will be the result. 

A circle is a round straight line with a 
hole in the middle. 

Here are some answers given by the 
class in geography: 

Ireland is called the ‘‘ Emigrant Isle’’ 
because it is so beautiful and green. 

The principal occupation of the people 
of Austria is gathering austrich feathers. 

The two most famous volcanoes of Eu- 
rope are Sodom and Gomorrow. 

Here are some written answers to ques- 
tions in civil government: 

The first consciencious congress met in 
Philadelphia. 

The constitution of the United States . 
was adopted in order to secure domestic 
hostility. Zducational Exchange. 


HABIT. 
BY W. H. BATES. 


O Greek word has impressed me more 
than one that I have met with only 
twice, and which has the commonplace 
meaning of gorge, torrent, bed, ravine. 
The first time I came to it my teacher 
pointed out the fact that it is one of the 
remote ancestors of CHARACTER. As 
the action of the natural agencies through 
long time furrow out on the mountain 
side a ravine, so the many agencies with- 
out and within furrow out and engrave - 
our characters in lines no less mistakable. 
These lines are the habits which we 
form, and they beautify or mar our lives 
according as they are good or bad. 

The importance of this subject was 
impressed on me more than ever by 
Prof. Halleck’s book on the ‘‘ Education 
of the Central Nervous System.’’ He re- 
futes the old adage, ‘‘It is never too 
late to be what you might have been,’’ 
by the startling announcement: ‘It is 
always too late to be what you might 
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have been.’’ If the brain cells are al- 
lowed to pass the plastic stage without 
being subjected to proper training, they 
will never fully develop. At the critical 
period they may be made lifelong friends 
who will take upon themselves the thou- 
sands of worrying details and perform 
them perfectly, leaving the conscious at- 
tention free to deal with the new and 
higher problems. On the other hand, 


they may become, if neglected or trained 
wrongly in early life, relentless enemies. 


TRUTH ABOUT PHILIPPINES. 





MORE beautiful archipelago I never 
saw—not excepting even the Spice 
Islands. Some of the mountains are high 
enough for grandeur; a few are active 
volcanoes with all the spectacular features 
of eruption ; and the nearer rocks sparkle 
with iridescent hues amid the rich green 
of the picturesque tropical foliage, while 
the waves of the b.ue or emerald sea 
break against white coral beaches and 
rugged cliffs. Many of the islands are 
artistic gems, to which only the pen of a 
Ruskin could do justice ; but the jewel is 
guarded by a dragon. Let the white man 
remain ashore during the wet season and 
thrust his spade into the soil and he is 
fortunate if he escapes the fever. In 
truth, here ‘‘every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile;’’ that is, man and the 
ants, mosquitoes. roaches, locusts, centi- 
pedes, scorpions, tarantulas, crocodiles, 
and snakes. Perhaps this is unjust to 
the snakes, for the natives use one kind 
as domestic rat-catchers. 

The climate is of course tropical, with 
three seasons, wet, hot, and dry. The dry 
season—November to February—is quite 
comfortable for Europeans in the northern 
islands, if they can escape nervous pros- 
tration caused by the warm sociability of 
the numerous creeping and wriggling 
population just mentioned. If there is 
anything calculated to banish tropical 
ennui,it is theexcitement of turning down 
coverings and lifting pillows to see which 
of your venomous neighbors has elected 
to share your bed, looking through your 
sleeves or trousers before inserting a limb, 
and knocking your shoes by the heel to 
dislodge previous occupants. We were 
even obliged to insist upon firewood with- 
out adhering bark, as it furnished cozy 
hiding-places for picturesque horrors, and 
after a few narrow escapes I never 
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plucked a banana without lifting it care- 
fully by the end to see if some hairy- 
legged creature was waiting for me on the 
other side of it. 

During the hot season—August to Oc- 
tober—a man reared in the temperate 
zone is almost stifled. The hot stones 
blister the feet ; an iron railing is too hot 
to touch without discomfort ; and the air 
seems baked and lifeless. My thermo- 
meter was graduated to 110° F., but the 
expanding mercury burst the bulb. I 
have sat with my face in my hands, 
watching the perspiration drop from my 
chin faster than the sun on a hot deck 
could dry it, and in fifteen minutes been 
chilled to the bone by the drenching and 
rapid evaporation ofa rain-squall. Fortun- 
ately no one bothers much about clothes, 
except in the capitals. My usual costume 
was a cotton shirt and denim trousers, 
grass slippers and straw hat. This was 
more clothing than a half-dozen natives 
wore. For full dress I added a necktie 
and a pair of socks. 

In the wet season— March to July—you 
can have no skepticism about Noah. 
Imagine what we call a cloud-burst every 
day for months, or several times a day, 
or all day and all night. Everything is 
soaked like a wet sponge. Roads—where 
there are any—have no bottom, and 
rivers no definite top. Leather shoes 
mildew on your feet. Books and glued 
furniture fall apart, and you long to put 
creation through a wringer. These 
downpours are accompanied by heavy 
thunder and lightning, often of awe-in- 
spiring grandeur ; and twice a year, when 
the monsoons change, also during the hot 
months. devasting typhoons occur. Dur- 
ing the interim earthquakes destroy your 
faith in anything built by either the hand 
of God or the hand of man, and give an 
extra rattle to joints already shaken. 
The fevers which wrecked Shafter’s army 
in Cuba are duplicated in the Philippines. 

The monsoons are trade winds blowing 
from the southwest from April to October, 
and from the northeast during the rest of 
the year. The mountainous islands are 
damp on the weather side and dry on the 
lee side. When the wind changes and 
blows six months from the opposite direc- 
tion, the rainfall shifts to the other side of 
the mountains. The varying topography 
of the islands therefore mixes up the 
seasons in some localities in a way to 
make a Yankee feel as if he were quite at 
home.—Se/f Culture. 





A PORTRAIT. 


AFTER THE FROST. 
BY SUSAN T. PERRY. 


HE little children coming home from 
school to-day had their arms full of 
flowers. ‘The wise weather-prophets had 
said that there would surely be a hard 
frost that night when the wind went 
down. 

In the garden the flowers stood in all 
their beauty of color and profusion. 
Surely they must not be sacrificed, and 
we ran out and picked baskets full of 
.them for ourselves and our neighbors. 
It was the last of the beautiful summer- 
time, and as we shivered in the chill air 
of the early twilight, we heard the dole- 
ful wail of the cricket, and the affirmative 
and negative voices of ‘‘ Katy dids’’ and 
‘* Katy didn’ts.’’ One bird seemed to be 
giving us a few parting notes from the 
large maple tree, the leaves of which 
were falling thick and fast on the lawn. 
Yet the trees had never been so beautiful 
on the mountain-tops as they were at this 
time in their brilliant robes. 

‘*Everything is dying, and it’s sad to 
see the flowers all going,’’ the farmer 
said, as he drove along with his load of 
harvest grist fresh from the mill hopper ; 
and we all think of the work of nature as 
done. 

John Burroughs, the great naturalist, 
says, ‘‘ The real start of next season’s 
growth is in the late summer when the 
new buds are formed on the trees. 

‘* Nature looks ahead and makes ready 
for the new season in the midst of the 
old. Cut open the terminal hickory buds 
in the late fall, and you will find the new 
growth of the coming season all snugly 
packed away there, many times folded 
up and wrapped about by the protecting 
scales. The catkins of the birches, 
alders, hazlenuts, etc., are fully formed, 
and, as in the case of the buds, are like 
eggs to be hatched by the warmth of 
spring. The present season is always 
‘the mother of the next, and the inception 
takes place long before the sun loses its 
power. In all cases, before Nature closes 
her home in the fall she makes ready for 
spring opening.”’ 

Thus there is no dead season. How 
busy Nature is now with all her modes 
of conveyance for her seeds. How won- 
derful the shapes of the boxes in which 
they are contained, and how marvelously 
hey open and let out their contents 
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which the wind scatters about to be sown 
ready for next year’s crop. ‘The feathery 
seeds take wing from their receptacles, 
and travel miles and miles to a far coun- 
try to beautify new scenes. What is 
prettier than the milkweed pod as it 
ripens, opens and sends its fluffy white 
silken seeds all abroad! ‘The squirrels 
and the chipmunks are busy in the woods 
planting chestnuts and hickory nuts. 

So as we turn from the blackened 
leaves and flowers in the garden, we know 
that Nature is not dead, but only with- 
drawing her beauties for a time, and is 
still silently, busily working for the next 
season. After the frost came last year 
we pulled up the dead plants, morning- 
glories, poppies, calendulas and bachelor- 
buttons, and threw them on a rubbish 
heap back of the barn. The winter’s 
snow covered them, and the cold north 
winds blew over them, and we thought 
them worthless, but, lo and behold! 
that rubbish heap became a thing of 
beauty and curiosity in the early surhmer, 
for the seeds weathered the gales and the 
snows of winter, and came up healthy 
and strong and blossomed all summer.— 
The Evangelist. 
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A PORTRAIT. 





BY AMELIA G. MASON. 


MAN who in an age of action valued 
chiefly the things of the intellect, in 
an age of materialism held to great ideals, 
in an age of running after distinction was 
willing to remain unknown; a man who’ 
struck the highest note of thought, and 
chose to de rather than to seem,; a man 
true to all duties, loyal to all obligations, 
who lived his life simply to the end and 
died as he lived, seeking light. His mind 
had the quality of genius, but, aside from 
a few letters, he left no records save those 
traced on human souls. With the wisdom 
that suggested a Plato or a Socrates, and 
a critical insight that would have won 
the admiration of a Lessing, he wrote not 
at all. The world never heard his name, 
Books he reverenced as others reverence 
gods, but they were books that revealed 
the immortals. ‘‘I am still,’’ he said, 
‘‘in the presence of a great thinker. Iam 
as patient as a child. I hardly dare 
breathe while he is talking tome. I bow 
low and walk gently before the awful 
majesty of thought.’’ He took the keen- 
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est pleasure, too, in the ‘‘mastery of 
materials, the wonderful manipulation, 
the disintegrating of elements, the power 
of sublimating and re-distilling.’’ It was 
the pleasure the artist feels in the masterly 
handling of form and color, or the 
musician in the complex evolution of 
divine harmonies—a pleasure apart from 
that inspired by the perfected work. 

Before all things he hated shams and 
loved truth. His calm, clear intellect 
was a veritable crucible in which the 
dross was melted, leaving only solid in- 
gots of the purest metal. ‘I am not 
constructive,’ he said; ‘‘I only possess 
an eye to detect the error. But shall I 
abdicate that faculty simply because I 
have no other? That indeed would be 
poor logic.”’ 

Trained in the philosphic methods of 
the Old World universities, he added to 
the equipment and the penetration of a 
‘critic the soul of a poet. This it was that 
made him so unique. No one was ever 
less of a pedant. His feet were planted 
firmly on the earth, but his head touched 
the stars. He lived among high thoughts 
as others live in the strife of affairs or 
among the screechings of the market- 
place. ‘‘ The mind has its climates,’’ he 
said, and he passed easily from the cold 
regions of science and philosophy to the 
warmth of poetry and romance. Litera- 
ture he loved for its own sake, without a 
thought of using it for gain. ‘‘Why 
speak if one has not the voice of a proph- 
et?’’ was his reply when urged to write. 
‘* Better listen with a reverent soul than 
. join the great army of parrots. I read, I 
think; I have the pleasure of it. I talk 
with those who understand. Thisis my 
life.’’ 

And he talked like a master, always 
with those who understood. Rich in 
chaste imagery and illustration, alert, 
discriminating, with a clear insight into 
the soul of things, he scattered thoughts 
from his teeming storehouse, that, like 
gems of purest water, flashed light from 
every facet. Severe in taste, he never 
wasted a superfluous word; rich in imag- 
ination, he dealt sparingly in ornament 
or rhetoric, bringing everything to the 
test of rigid criticism. His witty and 
pungent characterizations had the force of 
Greek epigrams. But though his Attic 
clearness and simplicity ran a vein of 
“Oriental color that surprised you with its 
delicate shadings. 

With the brain of a philosopher and a 
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seer, he had the heart of a child. His 
capacity for friendship reached the pro- 
portions of genius. It had all the illus- 
ions of a passion, but with a singular 
reticence. ‘‘ Must I tell the beads to prove 
the worship?’’ he said. He grieved in 
expressive silence over the sorrows of his 
friends, mourned their failures and mis- 
fortunes, giving lavishly of what he had, 
a full heart and an abounding sympathy. 
Yet his intellectual] attitude was curiously 
analytical. ‘‘ How miserable and abject 
a state it would be were friendship con- 
ditioned on the absolute submission and 
abnegation of one’s critical power, be+ 
cause of the enjoyment the object gave!”’ 
was his characteristic saying. He could 
never listen to a personal reflection upon 
a friend, though he would apply his 
search-light until every fault of mind or 
literary method stcod out in defenseless 
nudity. Conventions he brushed aside 
because they veiled the transparency of 
souls. ‘‘ There is nothing inwrought in 
the American heart,’’ he once said, after 
a bitter disappointment in one of his 
friends. ‘‘ The capacity for subjectivity 
is feeble. It deals with the object, the 
there itis. Hence it isa formal and ex- 
ternal life, respectable, but nothing 
more.’’ If he suffered—and such men 
must suffer—no word of it escaped him. 
One side of his nature measured the other 
curiously, with a trace of the stoic. Even 
his griefs were transfigured before him, 
and he sat over them in tranquil judg- 
ment, holding the throbbing pulses of his 
own heart. Yet he was the least self- 
conscious of men. It was simply the way 
a strong man had of dealing with the in- 
evitable. 

Towards those nearest to him he was 
tender and faithful, neglecting no duty 
and failing in no consideration. For their 
sakes he went out of the world he loved 
into the world of affairs, in which he con- 
fessed that he felt ‘‘as much alone as in 
the deepest solitude.’? What he had to 
do he did, and he did it well, even suc- 
cessfully, for he had the eye to see and 
the mind to grasp at will the secret of 
common things. When his work was 
done, he went back to the attitude on 
which his real life was lived, and 
wandered among the far and near corners 
of literature and philosophy, searching 
for a seer anda thinker, as Diogenes of old 
searched for an honest man. 

Yet he was no recluse. He liked peo- 
ple, and was dumb before the pitiless 
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forces of nature. ‘‘I gazed, I wondered, 
I cheated myself that I drank in the 
delicious influence of nature,’’ he wrote 
once from the primitive solitudes. ‘‘ But 
was it really so? I think not. For I felt 
more sympathy with the mere baby I saw 
than with the gigantic trees and the 
majestic flow of rivers. It is in 
mankind, living, speaking, that my heart 
and mind are interested. Inthe presence 
of nature I become passive, a mere cripple, 
a crawling, helpless man.’’ In the silence 
that broods among the dim cathedral 
arches fashioned by man he found a 
mystery deeper than the forest stillness— 
the mystery of life with its measureless 
hopes, and alas! its measureless suffer- 
ing. 

What did hedo! Little, perhaps, that 
was visible or noteworthy. It was not his 
mission to do. The world is full of peo- 
ple who are doing things, many of which 
are not worth the doing. It exhausts 
itself with restlessness. The life that 
flows in flows out scarcely transformed, 
not at all assimilated. The procession of 
dancing rushlights is endless, but ten 
thousand rushlights do not make a sun. 
This man stored his life until it became 
luminous and shed its rays on all who 
came within its radius. In this tranquil 
light was the inspiration of numberless 
thoughts and actions. This was his mis- 
sion—to inspire others. It is not alone 
the multitudes who stand struggling for 
precedence on the lower planes of thought 
who need to be inspired to better things ; 
it is those also who live on the heights 
and seek to go higher, not for gain, but 
for love. Tosuch he appealed. If men 
and women had within them the divine 
spark of intellect, he stimulated them to 
give their message to the world. If it 
was simply the pale spark of vanity or 
ambition, he put it out. Pretension could 
not stand before the white-hot blow pipe 
of his criticism. Why travesty even the 
simple song of the linnet or the lark, if 
you have none of your own? ‘‘Be im- 
perious with your pen, and say ‘Let there 
be thought,’ not ‘ Let there be words,’ ’”’ 
was his wise counsel. ‘‘ Bathe yourself 
in the red light of the dawn.’’ Slipshod 
methods he could not tolerate. ‘‘ How 
can you take observations without a 
telescope?’’ he said to one who wrote 
carelessly of what he knew nothing. Of 
a gifted but one-sided woman he said, 
‘She never seizes a thought but the 
thought masters her, and off she runs 
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with it.’’ Those who prostituted or de- 
graded their talents for money he held up 
toscorn. ‘‘Do not help to undermine 
the minds of the young because you must 
have a few dollars. Do something that 
you can do well. Better starve than be 
false to the highest trust. Was not Spi- 
noza cast out of the synagogue ?”’ 

It is hard to estimate such a life. It 
was not successful as the world counts 
success. It had not even that saddest of 
all successes in which one struggles pain- 
fully through sorrow and darkness to 
leave a heritage of joy to the ages. No 
echo of the man’s thoughts came back to 
him save from the chosen few. They 
never crystallized into living forms except 
in conversation, and, unfortunately for 
the world, he had no Boswell. But he 
was no dreamer of idle dreams. He was 
a thinker of vigorous thoughts which he 
failed to hold up to light his generation. 
Was he happy? No one knew but him- 
self. That he missed something out of 
life I can well believe. Though he was 
careless of fame, the love of recognition 
and consideration is human, and the gulf 
between what he received and what he 
had to give was a wide one. But through 
the shaft of light that makesone luminous 
the heavens shine, and this, I think, is 
the compensation that comes to those who 
live on lonely heights unknown and un- 
recognized by the chattering world, lov- 
ing intrinsic perfection better than any 
rewards whatever. This man lacked the 
one gift togather up his wealth of thougkt 
and put it into immortal form. And 
nothing less would satisfy him. As Fe 
said of another, ‘‘The structure was 
grand, colossal, with a shadow trailing.’’ 
— Outlook. ; 


_ 


SPELLING DEVICES. 





1. For a written spelling lesson have 
the pupil write as many of the words as’ 


he can recall. Ina short time not a few 
in the class will be able to write the 
whole list. When you think sufficient 
time has been given, call on three or four 
who have the longest lists to pronounce 
and direct the others to supply missing 
words. 

2.. Require words to be grouped accord- 
ing to number of syllables they contain. 

3. Require class to write twenty words 
that are names of things used to cook 
with, or of things raised in the garden, or 
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of things bought by dry measure, of bones 
of the skeleton, etc. 

4. Give a word. Direct class to make 
as many words as possible from the letters 
contained in the given word. 

5. Add zug and ed to beg, plod, fret, 
rub, etc. Add zzg and ed to scrape, 
manage, escape, excuse, etc. Add er to 
slip, big, sin, etc. Add ment to amaze, 
manage, measure, etc. In same way re- 
quire the adding of ad/e, ful, less, and so 
on. 

6. Lists of words misspelled should be 
corrected and accurately written many 
times, in order that the pupil may get a 
right impression of the word in place of 
the wrong form. 

7. Write list of words that rhyme with 
lawn, dawn, fawn, etc. 

8. Make memory list of words used in 
previous geography lesson. 

g. Make lists of words alike in spelling, 
but different in meaning and pronuncia- 
tion. Of words alike in sound, but 
different in spelling.—/dland Schools. 


— 


THE TRUANT: FATHER OF ‘‘ THE MAN 
WITH THE HOE.” 








Bowed by no thought of duty or of care, 
In byways does he roam, and, filled with 
naught 
But emptiness and idleness, his mind 
Absorbs the scum and filth of infamy. 
Why is he dumb to duty and to pride, 
Wlthout desire for good and wholesome food 
Whereby the mind is edified and made 
The ruler of all nature’s mighty powers? 
Why thus is he a menace to himself 
And to the peace of them midst whom he 
dwells? 
Is this the Youth on whom we do confer 
The sacred ballot—birthright of free man— 
By which, at will, as with a fiery sword, 
To war upon the spirit of just laws, 
Himself not knowing evil from the good? 
Is this the Youth from which shall grow 
In after years the rulers of our land, 
To guide the ship of state through quiet seas, 
Avoiding rocks of warfare and of strife 
Whereon the wrecks of nations scattered lie? 
Oh, men, behold the ever wid’ning gulf 
That now divides him from his rightful place! 
Up, save him from himself and place his feet 
Within the paths of duty—lead his steps 
In paths of right and teach him to obey! 
Thus shall ye turn souls from death to life 
And raise up for our country mighty men. 
Oh, Masters, makers of our mighty laws, 
Why play ye thus with death and see our sons 
Lured by the fiend from shop, from school, 
from home, 
To ways that lead thro’ sorrow, grief and crime 
To lives of shame more horrible than death? 
Why make ye not such Jaws—strong, tried and 
true, 
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As will all evil overcome and drive 
From out our goodly land the wicked works 
That overthrow the manhood of our race? 
Oh, Masters, guardians of our people’s peace, 
Why sit ye thus with folded arm 
And careless eye while Ruin follows close 
Upon the pathway of both Youth and Maid 
To cast about them charmsand toils amd snares, 
And lead them from the right to paths of 
wrong? 
Is this the way that ye perform your vows 
To do all duties and uphold all laws 
As ye shall answer in the last great day? 
Up, Masters, get ye to your lawful task; 
Let your eyes see the wickedness around ; 
Let your mailed hand fall heavy upon crime, 
Yours is a power conferred by God and Man, 
To crush all evil and uphold all good. 
Beware, lest by neglect of duty bound 
You also by the evil be o’ercome. 
Up! fathers, mothers, teachers, masters, all, 
Awake and watch and work and teach and 


guide 
The steps of old and young in duty’s ways 
That they may learn ‘‘ The law is to obey,”’ 
And by obeying win the greatest good 
For self, friends, home,and for our native land. 
Thus, each with each uniting, we shall grow 
Supreme in strength, and shall a nation raise 
All great and glorious till the end of Time. 
BYJEw. 
ALTOONA, Pa., 1900. 


_ 


BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 








BY W. W. DAVIS. 





T is every one’s duty to make himself 
as attractive as possible. Women use 
all the arts of cosmetics and dress to en- 
hance their charms. Even men are not 
indifferent to their personal appearance. 
So with cities. While our country was 
new little attention was given to beauty. 
People were too busy in struggling for a 
livelihood. Now it is different, and we 
have leisure to look about us. 

For instance, during the last forty 
years, the park systems of our great cities 
have been established. New York, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, St. Louis, all have their 
spacious pleasure grounds, the ornament 
of the town, and for the gratification of its 
citizens. 

No open ground in the heart of a city 
should lie neglected and be an eye-sore. 
Especially is this true of a water front, as 
this is a favorite resort in summer 
weather. It should receive the best treat- 
ment for comfort and beauty. There is 
the Old Battery in New York with its 
narrow lawn, now in the din of an ele- 
vated railway, and there is Dufferin Ter- 
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race, Quebec, 200 feet above the St. Law- 
rence, the prettiest promenade in the 
world. Atlantic City has its long board 
walk along the ocean breakers, and 
Thames Embankment, London, has be- 
come a noble boulevard instead of the old 
crumbling and unsightly shore of the 
historic river. 

Chicago, strange to say, is just awak- 
ening to the glorious possibilities of her 
lake front, so long a switching yard for 
Illinois Central freight trains. The tracks 
are now, in the boyish phrase, out ot 
sight, and in a few years we can stand in 
a wide garden of statuary and flowers 
and gaze at the sparkling waters beyond. 

Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea, 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

Here In Sterling we have our river 
front, but we regard it as our back yard. 
It is a dumping ground, a refuse pile, an 
unsightly hole to be filled up. As you 
drive down First avenue to the bridge, 
on the right is a hill of weeds, on the left 
a low swamp covered with green scum, 
encircled with steep banks of vegetable 
and animal decay. So we hurry across 
the bridge to be saluted on the other side 
by a similar display of coarse growth and 
offensive deposit. There is apparently 
no one to blame, it is simply everybody’s 
neglect. 

What shall be done? How can the 
evil be remedied? It would require a 
landscape gardener, perhaps a Frederick 
Law Olmstead, to decide. The simplest 
plan, no doubt, is to fill up the chasms, 
keep down the weeds, and make a decliv- 
ity of grass. 

See what handsome plats the railroads 
have made of the old sand-wastes that 
used to surround the stations. A slight 
expense at first, and then daily care 
afterwards, but what a world of delight 
to toiling humanity the summer long. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. It is 
at our bridge that citizens and strangers 
have their only view of our lovely river, 
and on this account, both approaches 
should be made fresh and inviting. So 
we make an appeal for green river banks 
instead of a waste of sand and weeds. 

We believe this and other decorations 
are only questions of time. We have 
faith in our city. It has had no boom, 
but no backset. We look forward to the 
day when majestic villas will line both 
banks of the river, when every street wlil 
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be paved with brick, when arc lights on 
every corner will turn nightinto day, when 
Broadway will be a Drexel boulevard, 
when all our parks will glitter with statu- 
ary, when electric cars will dash along 
every avenue, when towering business 
blocks will rise all along Third street, 
when wood shall disappear before brick 
and marble, when daily packets shall run 
on Hennepin canal, when—these things 
may not happen in your day, but wait 
till 1950.— Sterling (/ll.) Gazette. 
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“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 








COLERIDGE’S PANTISOCRATIC SETTLE- 
MENT ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 





BY CHARLES D. NASON, PH. D. 





T is a matter of educational history 
that the common-sense philosopher, 
John Locke, inspired those sophistical 
theories which Jean Jacques Rousseau 
set forth in the Amz/e. We have now to 
trace this influence from France back to 
England. The same forces which brought 
about the French Revolution gave rise to 
the Industrial Revolution of England, 
only on the Continent the denouement 
came earlier. When the French Revo- 
lution began, the best people of England 
were in sympathy with it, and after the 
downfall of the Republic and the rise of 
the Empire, England was driven into a 
war with Napoleon in order to quiet the 
turbulent spirits at home. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the master 
minds of all nations were already fired 
with enthusiasm for a return to natural 
conditions and the rights of man. Thus 
it was that the same set of influences 
which later led England to go to war 
with Napoleon early found expression in 
the youthful enthusiasm of the Pantiso- 
cratians. 
In this troubled period, when Europe 
was on the verge of a great convulsion, 
the prominence into which Americaj had 
been thrown by her Revolutionary War 
made her the Mecca, or the City of 
Refuge, for the rising young democrats. 
Nearly every great reformer of Europe, 
at some time in his life, has cast longing 
glances toward the free soil of the west. 
It is but natural to expect that the poeti- 
cal youth of a land would be the first to 
voice any thought tending toward greater 
freedom as the heritage of the common 
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ople. The Cambridge scholar, Samuel 

aylor Coleridge, first became possessed 
by the idea of emigration and the estab- 
lishment of a socialisticcommunity. On 
his visit to Robert Southey, then a stu- 
dent at Balliol College, Oxford, he set 
forth his Pantisocratic scheme. In a 
very short time twenty-seven persons liv- 
ing in or near Bristol pledged themselves 
as members of the new social order. 
They preached their doctrines wherever 
they went, and Coleridge even purposed 
writing a quarto volume in defense of the 
proposed brotherhood. 

Thus, in 1794, the City of Bristol was 
alive with talk of Pantisocracy and As- 
pheterism. These were the terms by 
which Coleridge and Southey character- 
ized their scheme of the equal govern- 
ment of all and the generalization of in- 
dividual property. At this time, Cole- 
ridge was two and-twenty, Southey was 
twenty, and other members of the com- 
munity were of about the same age. 
Probably the most potent influences for 
Pantisocracy were the three Fricker 
sisters, one of whom was already married 
to Robert Lovell, and of the other two 
Sarah was destined soon to become the 


wife of Coleridge and a few weeks later 
Edith was secretly married to Southey . 
It must be remembered that these 
young men were very much in love, 
hence, in the formation of their commun- 
ity, there are optimistic elements which 
might not be found in the products of 


older and sterner minds. All were to be 
married men in order to give stability to 
‘The Pantisocracy’’ and that the wo- 
men might do the domestic work. All 
selfishness was to be suppressed, and 
therefore, no formal laws would be neces- 
sary, but all baser passions, injustice, 
‘‘wrath, clamour, and evil speaking’’ 
were to be excluded, thereby setting an 
example of human perfectibility. Cottle, 
in his Recollections of Coleridge, says that 
these young poets chose the Susquehanna 
because of the poetical beauty of the 
name. Perhaps Cottle is a little harsh in 
his judgment of the practicability of the 
scheme, since he, an old man, is writing 
of the follies of his youth. Certain it is 
that Southey was in communication with 
a land agent from America, a young man 
of their own stamp, who recommended 
the Susquehanna region because of its 
beauty ‘‘ and the security from attack by 

ans.’’ They were to buy this 

he common contributions and 
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two thousand pounds was a sum consid- 
ered sufficient for the carrying out of the 
colonization scheme. Southey hoped 
that the proceeds from his Joan of Arc 
would pay his passage, buy a few acres 
of land, a spade and a plow. Each 
member of the Company was to help in 
the cultivation of the soil, and each was 
to have his assignment of work. Leisure 
moments were to be spent in the delights 
of sweet converse or in meditation. The 
desire to get ‘‘far from the madding 
crowd’’ exerted a strong influence on the 
minds of these young democrats, and the 
scheme throughout bears a close resem- 
blance to the Brook Farm Community. 
In the latter part of 1793 we find Southey 
writing thus to his friend, G. C. Bedford: 

‘*Now, if you are in the mood for a 
reverie, fancy only me in America, imag- 
ine my ground uncultivated since the 
creation and see me wielding the axe, 
now to cut down the tree, and now the 
snakes that nestled in it. Then see me 
grubbing up the roots, and building a 
nice snug little dairy with them: three 
rooms in my cottage, and my only com- 
panion some poor negro whom I have 
bought ou purpose toemancipate. After 
a hard day’s toil see me sleep upon 
rushes, and in very bad weather take 
out my casette and write to you, for you 
shall positively write to me in America. 
Do not imagine I shall leave rhyming or 
philosophizing, so thus your friend will 
realize the romance of Cowley, and even 
outdo the seclusion of Rousseau ; until at 
last comes an ill-looking Indian with a 
tomahawk, and scalps me—a most mel- 
ancholy proof that society is very bad, 
and that I shall have done very little to 
improve it! So vanity, vanity will come 
from my lips, and poor Southey will 
either be cooked for a Cherokee, or 
oysterized by a tiger.’’ 

Coleridge has these lines to W. J. H., 

‘*In freedom’s undivided dell 

Where toil and health, with mellowed 
loves hall dwell, 

Far from folly, far from men, 

In the rude romantic glen, 

Up the cliff, and through the glade, 

Wand’ring with the dear-loved maid, 

I shall listen to the lay, 

And ponder on thee far away.”’ 

The community included in its num- 
bers several of the brightest young men 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Besides Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Lamb, and Southey’s. 
mother and brother,. there were Robert 
Lovell, Edmund Seward, Robert Allen, 
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George Burnett, and Joseph Cottle. 
These young visionaries were in com- 
munication with Dr. Priestley, the dis- 
coverer of oxygen. Priestley, had just 
gone through a troubled period. He was 
a divine, but had a longing for scientific 
pursuits. Thus he laid himself open to 
the charge of atheism from the church, 
and to that of heterodoxy from his scien- 
tific co-workers. So uncomfortable be- 
came his position at home that he came 
to America and settled at Northumber- 
land, on the east branch of the Susque- 
hanna. 

When the difficulty of raising funds for 
the expedition became more and more 
evident, the members of the community, 
one by one, withdrew. They had frequent 
quarrels arising from the eccentricities of 
their genius, and the religious differences 
which early arose made it plain that the 
Pantisocratic Scheme could never be 
carried out. Before the plan was finally 
given up, however, Southey proposed that 
they try it temporarily on some large 
farm in Wales; but this undertaking, also, 
had practical difficulties with which their 
poetical minds were unable to cope. 
After the marriage of Southey and Cole- 
ridge to the Misses Fricker, Southey went 
to Portugal and finally gave up all ideas 
of emigrating to America; Seward and 
Lovell had died, so that in 1796, Cole- 
ridge alone remained true to the enter- 
prise. He took the failure of the com- 
munity very much at heart, and for a 
considerable time held no intercourse with 
Southey. Thus the scheme was aban- 
doned and lives only in a few lines of 
poetry. 

No record can be found in which the 
educational system in the proposed com- 
munity is set forth, but if we carefully 
keep in mind the youth of those enthusi- 
asts we can reason from analogy. The 
members of the community were college 
men who had accepted heterodox views 
in both politics and reiigion, and the in- 
tense enthusiasm of Southey for Rousseau 
leads us to believe that a return to con- 
ditions at least untrammelled by social 
restrictions would have been iuaugurated. 
When Southey went under the tuition of 
his aunt, Miss Tyler, she bought Z7z/e 
and sought to educate him as nearly as 
possible according to its precepts. Never- 
theless, later, we find him repining at the 
education which taught him to handle a 
lexicon instead of a hammer, and 
destined him to be what he calls ‘‘ one of 
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the drones of society.’’ In all these men 
there was a deep-seated hatred of the 
methods of the great public schools and 
the universities. ‘‘ Never shall a child of 
mine go to a public school or a uni- 
versity,’’ saysSouthey. The early educa- 
tion of Coleridge and Lamb had been 
anything but a pleasant experience, so 
that, under a system in which all men 
were educated, in which all men were 
brothers, and in which but two hours’ 
labor per diem was thought to be sufficient 
for the supply of all their physical needs, 
we may expect the system of education 
to be that of home instruction largely 
through the medium of conversation with 
other members of the society. 

The whole Pantisocratic scheme, then, 
was the product of a school boy’s en- 
thusiasm and it would not be worth the 
discussion were it not for the fact that 
through just such hair-brained dreams 
some of the really great influences of the 
world have come. With how great con- 
sequences to America would this move- 
ment have beer fraught had any lucky 
accident afforded the money required! 
America, under such conditions, might 
have been advanced in her literary 
thought at least half a century, and the 
consequences to education of great liter- 
ary activity simply cannot be measured. 
Think you not that the presence on our 
soil of Coleridge, and Southey, and 
Charles Lamb would have altered the 
whole complexion of American educa- 
tional thought? They themselves, per- 
haps, would never have been pedagogues 
or theorists, but the influence of a new 
land on their plastic young minds would 
have made itself felt throughout the 
whole reading public, and probably would 
have found expression in a better educa- 
tional system. 


_— 
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SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 





O tendency is more noticeable in the 
better schools of the towns and cities 
than that toward artistic and tasteful 


decoration. It amounts to a revolution. 
Walls that were bare and unsightly a 
few years ago, or covered with splotches 
of advertising cards, are now tastefully 
hung with good copies of the best works 
of the greatest masters. The school 
children of to-day are familiar with all: 
the best works of artists whose very 
names were unknown to the children of 
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yesterday. Teachers and school officers | method in teaching. And I offer them 


are waking up to the fact that money 
spent for these reproductions of great 
pictures may do more good than larger 
amounts spent for books or school appar- 
atus. We are learning that ‘‘ Art mani- 
fests whatever is most exalted, and man- 
ifests it to all.’’ The character and sen- 
timent of the great works of art impress 
themselves, silently and unconsciously it 
may be, but none the less surely, on the 
minds of the children who have them 
constantly before their eyes. And then 
there is pleasure and education and power 
of discipline in the tastefully decorated 
walls of the school-room, apart from the 
influence of the individual pictures. 

But why should not this extend to the 
village and country school as well? Cer- 
tainly they are needed as much here as 
anywhere. And if you do not believe 
the country boys and girls delight in 
pictures and hunger for them, just try 
the experiment of hanging a half-dozen 
good pictures on the walls of your school- 
room. Nor need any school longer be 
without good large reproductions of the 
very best pictures. A number of pub- 


lishers are now giving attention to this 


matter of making good cheap reproduc- 
tions of the best pictures of the world, 
and at a rate within the easy reach of all. 
Great pictures are as valuable in the 
school-room as great books, and they can 
now be had forless money. The Lincoln 
Art Series, published by J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster, Pa., presents some of the best 
of these in large size, being 22x28 inches 
and 24x30 inches. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet if you are interested in school- 
room decoration, and desire to make your 
room more attractive. 


ai 
——_ 


DEVICES FOR READING BASED 
ON MEMORY METHOD. 





BY ROBERT BUSH. 


EFORE I knew much about the 

Quincy Method, or that there was a 
Pollard or Ward Method, I had devised 
the following drills in word-work. Scme 
were original with me, as well as with 
the many teachers that had wrestled 
years ago with the problems in reading. 
Some were suggested to me. The drills 
—possibly—are as faulty as is the Mem- 
ory Method in. general; but they served 
me well in my transition to a better 





as helps or suggestions to some one who 
is actually hard pushed by the parents 
and by the course of study, and by an 
undue number of daily classes. 


CLASS WORK. 


1. The first device of ‘‘silent reading 
before talking it,’’ is best worded for me 
by Mr. Ward. 

‘*Have each scholar get his sentence 
ready, by reading it first to himself, and 
then require him to let the hand that 
holds the book drop to his side, and 
give the sentence aloud. After a few 
times, the very mistades the children 
make will attest the value of the method; 
for these mistakes will consist largely of 
substitutions for the words in the book 
of other words having the same mean- 
ing. The conclusion that the matter 
read is understood, thus becomes una- 
voidable.’’—Ward’s Method: Manual, p. 


3. 

2. Word-hunts. After you have in- 
structed your school in the meaning of 
a diacritical mark, take up the sounds 
indicated by such mark placed over the 
several vowels. For to-day, hunt long-i 
words. Taking your place at the board, 
announce your key-words—cry, sight, 
rye, mine, one at a time. If you have 
taught the words in long-t1, by classifying, 
or sorting out, the words, in numbers 4, 
36, 38, 39, 103, 105, 106, 108, 109, III, 
Columbia speller, into families or series, 
your classes as a result of such sorting 
out by them (busy work) will know how 
to spell your key-words. Call for hands 
up from as many as can see, in their 
mind’s eye, the key word as you pro- 
nounce it. Then write them on the 
board, each key-word the head of column 
to be written. Then commence to hunt 
for words in long-i in the reading lesson 
your class is preparing for recitation. As 
each one gives you a long-i word, you 
write it in the column you are told to; 
and have each one read his word you 
have written. If the child by reading 
his word does not see a mistake in sound 
or in family, pass it and encourage him 
to find another. Write any word once 
only. Write words that do not belong 
to your key-word series in a fifth col- 
umn, but put all final-e words in the 
fourth column. 

When your lesson is searched through, 
come back for the testing. Someone has 
made a mistake, but don’t twit the one 
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who did. Tell how the carpenter tries 
the end of a board by using his square to 
test his own work, and say that now the 
class will test its work by reading each 
column of words. The class reads as 
you point. If no one notices the mistake, 
you must go back to ear-training. Cir- 
cle that word. Pronounce it and the key- 
word alternately until the class sees the 
difference. ‘Then drill on the correspond- 
ing long-i word. Then write the key- 
word, the circled word and the corres- 
ponding word in long-i in a column, re- 
peating them several times; and drill the 
eye and the voice in quick attack until 
the mistake is well corrected. The usual 
mistake is to choose out all words in the 
letter ‘i,’ instead of all the words in the 
sound of long ‘i.’ 

This work of sorting out words by 
vowel sound is preliminary to that of 
sorting out words from the mind by pen- 
cil point that is called spelling. But this 
drill is for quick attack with the voice: 
therefore, I have not rubbed out the mis- 
takes made in sorting, but have pro- 
ceeded immediately to give the child two 
new words in his printed vocabulary— 
the one he thought it was and the one he 
gave. 

In your school day-book note down the 
mistakes made and by whom, so that on 
your review-day you may test each pupil 
separately upon the new words.—. W. 
School Journal. 


THE RUBBER FORESTS. 


T is estimated that Bolivia now pro- 


duces 4,000,000 pounds of rubber a° 


year, and that the total annual product 
of the Amazon forest is over 45,000,- 
ooo pounds. There are rubber camps 
scattered all along the branches of the 
Amazon, and the most of the product is 
shipped down to that river to Para, and 
thence to the United States or to Europe. 
I had achat with Mr. Albert Vierland, 
an Austrian, who is largely interested in 
Bolivia rubber and quinine plantations. 
In speaking of the rubber forests near 
here he said: 

‘* All of the best lands have been taken 
up, but they are in the hands of people 
who have not capital to develop them, 
and are anxious to sell. The gathering 
of rubber is very costly. The Indians 
who do the work will insist on being 
paid in advance. The regions are al- 
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ways unhealthy, as rubber grows only in 
low, marshy soil, and the best trees are 
those which have their roots under water 
for a part of the year. The Indians are 
afraid of getting sick, and they demand 
high wages, and will stay with you only 
for a limited time. The rubber comes 
out in the form of a milky white sap. At 
the beginning of the dry season the trees 
are gashed with a chisel about an inch 
broad. A liltle tin cup is fitted to the 
tree under each gash and the sap oozes 
out and drops down into the cup. Sev- 
eral gashes are made in each tree. When 
the Indian has gashed a number of trees, 
he stops and collects the milky sap from 
the cups. He pours it into atin pail and 
carries it to the headquarters of the 
camp. He places it in the shade and 
then builds a fire to smoke it. This is 
made of wet wood or palm nuts, and it is 
so arranged as to give a dense smoke. 
Now the Indian takes a wooden shovel 
or spoon and covers it with milk. He 
then puts it into the smoke and turns it 
rapidly about. As the smoke touches 
the rubber-milk it coagulates, and turns 
from the color of rich cream to a light 
gray. He coats his shovel again and 
again, and at last has a ball of rubber 
upon it. This is cut off and laid away to 
be shipped to the markets,’’ 


NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 
BY CAROLING G. SOULE. 


NE of the papers read at the last 

meeting of the Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists, contained the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘While I would not 
discourage any effort toward a wider 
knowledge of nature on the part of all 
school children, I must confess to consid- 
erable distrust of the fad for nature-study 
as it is cropping out in later years,, 
mainly because I fail to see where suita- 
bly prepared teachers are available to 
conduct such work.’’ 

That the supply of suitably prepared 
teachers is far below the need of them is 
well known, and various means of in- 
structing them have been devised, the 
most far reaching being the publication of 
‘*easy’’ books, leaflets, magazine articles, 
‘*readers’’ for the children, and animal 
and plant stories intended to interest and 
instruct them, and used by the teachers 
without thinking whether they are true 
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to the facts or not. Very often they are 
not. Still more often they are distortions 
or misrepresentations, without being en- 
tirely false. In either case they give the 
children wrong impressions, not so much 
of individual facts as of underlying prin- 
ciples, which are far more important. 
The chief cause of misrepresentation is 
the notion that in order to excite and 
hold achild’s interest in plants or ani- 
mals these must be made as like human 
beings as possible, must be represented 
as thinking, feeling, and acting as 
human beings would do under the same 
circumstances. This notion is, as far as 
my experience goes, and according to 
that of other persons whom I have ques- 
tioned, a mistake, even with primary 
children. But even granting that most 
children prefer hearing about plants and 
creatures which are made to think, feel, 
and act like human beings, is it worth 
while to give them these false ideas of 
the plants and creatures, and call it 
“‘nature-study’’? Is it ever right to 
teach children, as facts, ideas which 
have no foundation in fact? Suppose 


they do prefer such tales, is that to settle 
the question ? 


An excuse often made by the writers 
of these false ‘‘ nature studies’’ is that 
such presentation of the creatures is poet- 
ical and stimulates the imagination, and 
that this is very necessary. Are we to 
suppose that lies are more poetical than 
truth? These persons seem rather to 
discriminate between true and false imag- 
ination. In writing of fairies, anything 
may be attributed to them and be justifi- 
able, since fairies themselves are merely 
the product of imagination and have no 
limitations of form, structure, or laws. 
Nothing but a soul would be impossible 
to ascribe to a fairy. 

In stories, animals may be represented 
as talking, because they do communicate 
with each other, and the words ascribed 
to them are merely the translation into 
human speech of the dog speech or bird 
speech, or whatever it may be. This is 
perfectly legitimate as long as the dog or 
the bird is represented as talking in dog 
or bird ways, and not made a mouthpiece 
for human feelings and thoughts entirely 
beyond the power of bird or dog. It is 
perfectly true to portray a dog trying to 
help another dog, or showing fear and 
shame when he has stolen a piece of 
meat. It is not true to picture him as 
planning what he will do in heaven, or 
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mourning because he may not go there. 
Heaven is beyond his knowledge and 
power of thought. 

An educational montily published a 
story of the life of a butterfly caterpillar, 
representing it as ‘‘ dreaming of the time 
when he would be a great, beautiful 
butterfly with wings.’’ This is a false 
imagination, because the caterpillar 
could not possibly know what a butter- 
fly and wings are. Caterpillars have 
only the simplest form of eyes, oce/lz, and 
see hardly more than the intensity and 
direction of light. They have not what 
is known as ‘‘vision.’’ Therefore, this 
caterpillar could never have seen a butter- 
fly, could in no way know that he was 
of the butterfly race, could in no way 
forecast his future. He could, from his 
physical structure and the shortness of 
his life, have no experience which would 
give him the knowledge attributed to 
him by this writer, who, when it was 
suggested to her that her representation 
was impossible and therefore untrue, re- 
plied that it was ‘‘ perfectly allowable, 
because it was poetical imagination, and 
imagination is as important as science for 
a child.’’ 

A very popular book on plants repre- 
sents each plant as thinking, feeling, 
knowing what goes on about it, and 
planning for its own welfare and that of 
its seeds. For instance: ‘‘ Now, if the 
Persian peach had not made its fruit very 
juicy and delicious, it is not likely that 
any one would have taken the trouble to 
bring its seeds way over here tous. But 
this peach, being what it is, one of the 
most delicious of fruits, the tree was re- 
‘warded for its pains by having tts children 
taken where they were petted, andmade much 
of, and had things all their own way.”’ 

The italics are mine. 

Any one who knows anything of the 
history of the peach knows that it has 
been prodaced from a hard, tough fruit, 
probably from the almond, by centuries 
of cultivation by man. Yet this writer, 
whose book is intended for the instruction 
of children, represents the peach-tree as 
consciously regulating the quality of its 
fruit for the purpose of securing a life of 
ease, prosperity and induigence for ‘‘ its 
children,’’ and being ‘‘ rewarded for its 
pains’’ by success! Think of the knowl- 
edge, skill, power and consciousness im- 
plied in this paragraph, and the false aim 
of life. Then think how absolutely un- 
true it all is. 
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The whole impression of the book is 
that the plants consciously made them- 
selves what they are, and if there had 
been any better way to make them they 
would have found it out! The thinking 
reader feels that any one of these plants 
would have been quite capable of chang- 
ing its chosen method of seed distribu- 
tion, for instance, if a better one had sug- 
gested itself to the plant’s mind. 

I know no book more misleading in its 
Statements and implications than tbis, 
and few books more popular with readers 
who will accept as true any statement 
which is in print, without using their 
common sense, or such slight knowledge 
of general law as they may have, to 
question the truth or cven possibility of 
such statement. It is a glaring instance 
of the false teaching given to children 
under pressure of this new demand for 
nature-study. 

Read once more the lines in italics, and 
see what a judicious picture the writer 
has given of the life most to be desired 
by a fond mother for her ‘‘ children.’’ 
True, they are peach children; but what 
child is wise enough to discriminate 
when the picture is so attractive to its 
own natural feelings? What child would 
not gladly see its own mother ‘‘ rewarded 
for’’ her ‘‘ pains’’ in the same way ? 

The nature-study articles in the educa- 
tional papers and in the instructive col- 
umns of the weekly papers teem with 
blunders. For instance: ‘‘ What was 
the butterfly before it was a cocoon ?’’ 
This was in a set of questions meant to 
help teachers ! 

No butterfly ever was or could be a 
cocoon, for a cocoon is the silken case 
spun by a larva just before pupation. 

‘The acropia moth always lays its 
eggs two by twoon a leaf, one always 
producing a male, the other a female 
caterpillar,’’ so that, owing to ‘‘ this 
marvelous dispensation of Divine wis- 
dom, each has its mate close at hand !”’ 

The acropia moth does not lay its eggs 
in this way, nor does any brood give an 
equal number of males and females, as 
far as my experience goes, and I have 
reared many broods. The females so out- 
number the males that I suspect poly- 
gamy on the part of the latter, though I 
have never yet tried to prove it. More- 
over, the caterpillars cannot mate, as 
their reproductive organs are rudimen- 
tary, maturing only after pupation. 

An article on butterflies had a picture 
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of a butterfly, its larva and pupa, care- 
fully labeled ‘‘A Moth,’’ while in the 
next column an outline of the same but- 
terfly was labeled ‘‘ Butterfly Outline for 
the Blackboard !’’ 

In another occurred: ‘‘ The crawling 
caterpillar which devours the leaves of 
our trees by night, shunning the daylight 
because its deeds are evil.’’ 

Think of accusing a caterpillar of evil 
deeds because it eats the only food suited 
to its structure; and think of ascribing 
to a caterpillar consciousness of right and 
wrong, and power of planning to conceal 
its evil deeds ! 

From these instances it will be seen 
that the crying need in the teaching of 
nature-study now is knowledge of the 
underlying laws of life, growth, evolu- 
tion. There is nothing in these laws 
which need make the study of nature 
prosaic, dull, or wumattractive. The 
teacher who best knows the facts and the 
reasons for them will best appreciate the 
beauty and wonderfulness of their mani- 
festations, and be best fitted to inspire, 
through them, the ‘‘ poetic imagination”’ 
which many persons fear will be killed 
or crowded out by accurate knowledge. 
To such persons I recommend Shairp’s 
‘*Poetic Interpretation of Nature,’’ in 
which he emphasizes the need of truth 
to facts as essential to poetry. 

Sentimentality is another stumbling- 
block in the way of teachers. Many 
writers expatiate on the ‘‘ marvelous 
mother-love and unerring instinct’’ of 
the moth, which ‘‘lays its eggs so care- 
fully and always selects the plants whose 
leaves will supply suitable food for the 
young caterpillars.’? Asa matter of fact, 
an unmated moth will lay its useless 
eggs just as carefully as a mated one, and 
moths often lay eggs on plants whose 
leaves the young will not eat even when 
starving, as well as on fence-rails, blinds, 
window-shades and a stone post, in all of 


| which places I have found them more 


than once. 

Hence this talk of the mother-love of 
a moth is a mere attempt to excite emo- 
tion without legitimate cause. Spurious 
emotion is valueless. There are plenty 
of true and wonderful causes of admira- 
tion and sympathy to present to a child’s 
notice, without any misrepresentation or 
false imagination. 

The greatest help which could be given 
to the teachers of nature-study now 
would be the destruction of all the false 
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‘* science ’’ publications, and the produc- 
tion of unsentimental, accurate, clearly 
written papers, true all through, not with 
the facts distorted because ‘‘it is so much 
prettier and sweeter so.’’ 

Under the present system of ‘‘ sweet- 
ening and making pretty,’’ the children 
study, not the plants and animals as they 
have developed and now are, but the 
misrepresentations of plants and animals 
made up to suit the taste of the writer. 
They may be “‘ pretty,’’ but they are not 
**nature.”’ 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties 
in the way of the best nature-study, I 
feel sure that it is doing good even now. 
Children and teachers everywhere are 
opening their eyes to the beauty about 
them, are getting much pleasure and 
some real knowledge from their observa- 
tion of plants and animals, and are grow- 
ing into sympathy with the world around 
them. 

I am told by a teacher of the very 
roughest, lowest boys in one of our 
largest cities that nothing so humanizes 
and civilizes her boys as the interest in 
and care for the snails, caterpillars, and 
such creatures, for this brings out all 
their tenderness and sense of responsi- 
bility, and no other study so holds their 
interest. 

Country children find their lives far 
‘more interesting, and, as one said, ‘‘I do 
not want to live in the city now. I 
couldn’t get half as many nice live wild 
things there.’’ 

Surely the gain of such an interest, in 
city or country, is reason enough for con- 
tinuing the study, and for making every 
effort to help the teachers to accurate 
knowledge.—Ouxtlook. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: VI. 
N his ‘‘Die Librorum Educatione,’’ 
Sylvius says: ‘‘ Nature and circum- 
stances provide us with the general 
material of speech, its topics, and the 
broader conditions of their treatment. 
When, however, speech is considered as 
an art, we find that it is the function of 
Grammar to order its expression; of Dia- 
lectic to give it point; of Rhetoric to 
illustrate it; of Philosophy to perfect it. 
But before entering upon this in detail we 
must first insist upon the overwhelming 
importance of Memory, which is in truth 
the first condition of capacity for letters. 
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A boy should learn without effort, retain 
with accuracy, and reproduce easily. 
Rightly is memory called ‘the nursing 
mother of learning.’ It needs cultivation, 
however, whether a boy be gifted with 
retentiveness or not. ‘Therefore, let some 
passage from poet or moralist be com- 
mitted to memory every day.’’ 

In his ‘‘Art of Teaching Salmon says:”’ 
‘Though it is true that the memory 
ought not to be cultivated while the other 
powers of the mind are allowed to lie 
fallow, it is equally true that the other 
powers of the mind ought not to be culti- 
vated while the memory is allowed to lie 
fallow.”’ 

The following selections continue the 
memory work of the Boys’ High School 
of Lancaster, from week to week, and are 
the last instalment of this work that will 
be given in the current volume of Zhe 
Journal: 


BEAUTY OF THE CLOUDS. 


It is a strange thing how little, in gen- 
eral, people know about the sky. It is 
that part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, 
more for the sole and evident pnrpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in 
any other of her works ; and it is just the 
part in which we least attend to her. 
There are not many of her other works in 
which some more material or essential 
purpose than the mere pleasing of man is 
not answered by every part of their organ- 
ization; but every essential purpose of the 
sky might, so faras we know, be answered 
if, once in three days or thereabouts, a 
great, ugly black rain-cloud were brought 
up over the blue, and everything well 
watered, and so all left blue again till next 
time, with, perhaps, a film of morning 
and evening mist for dew. And instead of 
this; there is not a moment of any day of 
our lives when nature is not producing, 
scene after scene, picture after picture, 
glory after glory, and working still upon 
such exquisite and constant principles of 
the most perfect beauty that it is quite 
certain that it is all done for us and in- 
tended for our perpetual pleasure. And 
every man, wherever placed, however far 
from other sources of interest or beauty, 
has this doing for him constantly. 

The noblest scenes of the earth can be 
seen and known but by few; it is not in- 
tended that man should always live in the 
midst of them; he injures them by his 
presence; he ceases to feel them if he be 
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always withthem. But the sky is forall; 
bright as it is, it is not ‘‘too bright nor 
good for human nature’s daily food.’’ It 
is fitted in all its functions for the perpet- 
ual comfort and exalting of the heart; for 
soothing it, and purifying it from its dross 
and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes 
capricious, sometimes awful; never the 
same for two moments together; almost 
human in its passions, almost spiritual in 
its tenderness, almost divine in its infin- 
ity, its appeal to what is immortal in us 
is as distinct as its ministry of chastise- 
ment or of blessing to what is mortal, is 
essential. And yet we never attend to it, 
we never make it a subject of thought, but 
as it has to do with our animal sensations; 
we look upon all by which it speaks to us 
more clearly than to brutes, upon all 
which bears witness to the intention of 
the Supreme, that we are to receive more 
from the covering vault than the light 
and the dew which we share with the 
weed and the worm, only as a succession 
of meaningless and monotonous acci- 
dents, too common and too vain to be 
worthy of a moment of watchfulness or a 
glance of admiration. 

If, in our moments of utter idleness and 


insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last 
resource, which of its phenomena do we 


speak of? One saysit has been wet, and 
another it has been windy, and another, 
it has been warm. Who among the whole 
chattering crowd can tell me of the forms 
and precipices of the chain of tall white 
mountains that gilded the horizon at 
noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow 
sunbeam that came out of the south, and 
smote upon their summits, until they 
melted and mouldered away in a dust of 
blue rain? Who saw the dance of the 
dead clouds, when the sunlight left them 
last night, and the west wind blew them 
before it like withered leaves? All has 
passed unregretted or unseen; or, if the 
apathy be ever shaken off, even for an 
instant, it is only by what is gross or 
what is extraordinary; and yet it is not in 
the broad and fierce manifestations of the 
elemental energies, not in the clash of the 
hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, that 
the highest characters of the sublime are 
developed. 

God is not in the earthquake nor in the 
fire, but in the still small voice. They 
are but the blunt and the low faculties of 
our nature which can only be addressed 
through lampblack and lightning. It is 
in quiet and subdued passages of unob- 
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trusive majesty; the deep and the calm, 
and the perpetual; that which must be 
sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is 
understood; things which the angels work 
out for us daily, and yet vary eternally; 
which are never wanting, and never re- 
peated; which are to be found always, 
yet each found but once. It is through 
these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly 
taught, and the blessing of beauty given. 
John Ruskin. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

March 7}. Walter Scott. 


OVER THE HILL. 


‘* Traveler, what lies over the hill? 
Traveler, tell to me: 
I am only a child—from my window-sill 
Over I cannot see.’’ 


‘* Child, there’s a valley over there, 
Pretty and wooded and shy; 
And a little brook that says, ‘ Take care, 
Or I’ll drown you by and by.’ ”’ 


‘* And what comes next?’ ‘‘A littletown, 
And a towering hill again; 
More hills and valleys, up and down, 
And a river now and then.”’ 


‘* And what comes néxt?’’ ‘‘A lonely moor 
Without a beaten way; 
And gray clouds sailing slow before 
A wind that will not stay.’’ 


‘“‘Andthen ?”’ ‘‘Dark rocks and yellow sand, 
And a moaning sea beside.’’ 

‘“‘Andthen?’’ ‘‘More sea, more sea, more land 
And rivers deep and wide.”’ 


‘‘And then ?”’ ‘‘O, rock and mountain and 
Rivers and fields and men, [vale 
Over and over—a weary tale— 
And round to your home again.’’ 


‘* And is that all? Have you told the best?’’ 
‘*No, neither the best nor the end. 
On summer eves, away in the west, 
You will see a stair ascend, 


“ Built of all colors of lovely stones— 
A stair up into the sky, 
Where no one is weary and no one moans, 
Or wants to be laid by.”’ 
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‘‘T will go.’’ ‘‘ But the steps are very steep; 


If you would climb up there, 
You must lie at the foot, as still as sleep, 
A very step of the stair.’’ 
George Macdonald. 


THE GOOD, GREAT MAN. 


“‘ How seldom, friend, 4 good great man inherits 

Honor and wealth, with all his worth and pains! 

It seems a story from the world of spirits 

When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains.’’ 


For shame, my friend! renounce this idle strain! 
What wouldst thou have a good great man 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, © obtain? 
Or heap of corses which his sword hath slain? 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but 
ends. 


Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good greatman? Three treasures—love, 
and light, 
Andcalmthoughts, equable asinfant’s breath; 
And three fast friends, more sure than day or 
night, — 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 
March 20. S. 7: Coleridge. 


THE ROLL CALL. 


‘* Corporal Green!’’ the Orderly cried; 
‘* Here!’’ was the answer loud and clear, 
From the lips of the soldier who stood near-— 
And “ Here’’ was the word the next replied. 


‘*Cyrus Drew !’’—then a silence fell— 
This time no answer followed the call; 
Only his rear man had seen him fall, 

Killed or wounded, he could not tell. 


There they stood in the failing light, 
These men of battle, with grave, dark looks, 
As plain to be read as open books, 

While slowly gathered the shades of night. 


The fern on the hill-side was splashed with 
blood, 
And down in the corn where the poppies 
grew 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew; 
And crimson-dyed was the river’s flood. 


For the foe had crossed from the other side 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire 
That swept them down in its terrible ire; 

And their life-blood went to color the tide. 


‘* Herbert Kline!’ At the call there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them this Herbert Kline, 

Wounded and bleeding, to answer his name. 


‘*Ezra Kerr!’’—and a voice answered, ‘‘ Here!’’ 
**Hiram Kerr!’’—but no man replied,— 
They were brothers, these two; the sad 
winds sighed, 
And a shudder crept through the cornfield 
near. 


‘Ephraim Deane!’’—then a soldier spoke: 
‘‘Deane carried our Regiment's colors,’’ he 
said; 
‘‘Where our ensign was shot, I left him dead, 
Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 
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‘Close to the roadside his body lies; 
I paused a moment and gave him drink; 
He murmured his mother’s name, I think, 
And Death came with it and closed his eyes.” 


’T was a victory; yes, but it cost us dear— 
For that company’s roll, when called at 
night, 
Of a hundred men who went into the fight, 
Numbered but twenty that answered, ‘*Here!”’ 
N. G. Shepherd. 


THE SPRING. 


The spring—she is a blessed thing! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner of their revelries, 

Our star of hope through wintry hours. 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild-bird’s song. 


The little brooks run on in light, 
As if they had a chase of ith: 

The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 


The aged man is in the field; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers; 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret, and care that lowers. 


She comes with more than present good, 

With joys to store for future years, 

From which, in striving crowds apart, 

The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 

May glean up hope with grateful tears. 

Up! let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air; 

The bird is building in the tree, 

The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health, and love, and peace are there. 
March 27. Mary Howitt. 


WORK. 


There is a perennial nobleness, and even 
sacredness, in work. Were he never so 
benighted, forgetful of his high calling, 
there is always hope in a man that actually 
and earnestly works; in idleness alone is 
there perpetual despair. Work, never so 
mammonish, mean, is in communication 
with Nature: the real desire to get work 
done will itself lead one more and more 
to truth, to Nature’s appointments and 
regulations, which are truth. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
let him ask no other blessedness. He has 
a work, a life-purpose: he has found it, 
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and will follow it. How, as a free flow- 
ing channel, dug and torn by noble force 
through the sour mud-swamp of one’s ex- 
istence, likean ever-deepening river there, 
it runs and flows !—draining off the sour, 
festering water gradually from the root 
of the remotest grass blade; making, in- 
stead of pestilential swamp, a green and 
fruitful meadow with its clear- flowing 
stream. How blessed for the meadow 
itself, let the stream and its value be great 
or small! 

Labor is life; from the inmost heart of 
the worker rises his God-given force, the 
sacred celestial life-essence, breathed into 
him by Almighty God, from his inmost 
heart awakens him to all nobleness, to all 
knowledge, ‘‘self-knowledge,’’ and much 
else, so soon as work fitly begins. Knowl- 
edge! the knowledge that will hold good 
in working, cleave thou to that ; for Na- 
ture herself accredits that, says Yea to 
that. 

Properly, thou hast no other knowledge 
but what thou hast got by working: 
the rest is yet all a hypothesis of knowl- 
edge ; a thing to be argued of in schools, 
a thing floating in the clouds in endless 
logic vortices till we try it and fix it. 
‘* Doubt, of whatever kind, can be ended 
by action alone.”’ 

Older than all preached gospels was 
this unpreached, inarticulate, but ineradi- 
cable, for-ever-enduring gospel: Work, 
and therein have well being. Man, son 
of earth and heaven, lies there not, in the 
innermost heart of thee, a spirit of active 
method, a force for work :—and burns 
like a painfully smoldering fire, giving 
thee no rest till thou unfold it, till thou 
write it down in beneficent facts around 
thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou 
shalt make methodic, regulated, arable, 
obedient and productive to thee. Where- 
soever thou findest disorder, there is thy 
eternal enemy : attack him swiftly, sub- 
due him ; make order of him, the subject 
not of chaos, but of intelligence, divinity, 
and thee! The thistle that grows in thy 
path, dig it out that a blade of useful 
grass, a drop of nourishing milk may grow 
there instead. The waste cotton-shrub, 
gather its waste white down, spin it, 
weave it ; that in place of idle litter, there 
may be folded webs, and the naked skin 
of man be covered. 

But, above all, where thou findest ig- 
norance, stupidity, brute-mindedness— 
attack it, I say; smite it wisely, un- 
‘weariedly, and rest not while thou livest 
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and it lives ; but smite, smite in the name 
of God! The highest God, as I under- 
stand it, does audibly so command thee: 
still audibly, if thou have ears to hear. 
He, even He, with His unspoken voice, 
is fuller than any Sinai thunders, or 
syllabled speech of whirlwinds ; for the 
SILENCE of deep eternities, of worlds from 
beyond the morning stars, does it not 
speak to thee? The unborn ages; the 
old graves, with their long-mouldering 
dust, the very tears that wetted it, now 
all dry—do not these speak to thee what 
ear hath not heard? The deep death- 
kingdoms, the stars in their never-resting 
courses, all space and all time, proclaim 
it to thee in continual silent admoni- 
tion. Thou, too, if ever man should, 
shalt work while it is called to-day; for 
the night cometh, wherein no man can 
work. 

All true work is sacred; in all true 
work, were it but true hand-labor, there 
isa something of divineness. Labor, wide 
as the earth, has its summit in heaven. 
Sweat of the brow; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroism, martyr- 
doms—up to that ‘‘agony of bloody 
sweat,’’ whichall men have called divine ! 
O brother, if this is not ‘‘ worship,’’ then 
I say, the more pity for worship ; for this 
is the noblest thing yet discovered under 
God’s sky. 

Who art thou that complainest of thy 
life of toil? Complain not. Look up, 
my wearied brother ; see thy fellow-work- 
men there, in God’s eternity ; surviving 
there, they alone surviving : sacred band 
of the immortals, celestial body-guard of 
the empire of mind. Even in the weak 
human memory they survive so long, as 
saints, as heroes, as gods ; they alone sur- 
viving : peopling, they alone, the im- 
measured solitudes of Time! To thee 
Heaven, though severe, is not unkind; 
Heaven is kind—as a noble mother; as 
that Spartan mother, saying while she 
gave her son his shield, ‘‘ Wir rT, My 
SON, OR UPON IT!’’ Thou, too, shalt re- 
turn home in honor, to thy far distant 
home in honor; doubt it not, if in the 
battle thou keep thy shield. Thou, in the 
eternities and deepest death-kingdoms, 
art not an alien ; thou everywhere art a 
denizen! Complain not; the very Spar- 
tans did net complain. 

Thomas Carlyle. 
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ENID’S SONG. 


Turn, Fortnne, turn thy wheel and lower the 
roud; 

Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm and 
cloud: 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or 


frown; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 
April 77. Alfred Tennyson. 
WAGES. 

Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an end- 
less sea— 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right 
the wrong— [glory she: 

Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of 

Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

The wages of sin is death : if the wages of Vir- 
tue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of 
the worm and the fly? 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats 
of the just, mer sky : 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a sum- 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


CHILD AND SEA-SHELL. 


Years ago a child held a sea-shell to 
his ear as he sat on his mother’s lap, and 
said: ‘‘ Mamma, whatis that ?’’ And the 
mother answered: ‘‘ The shell once lay 
upon the sea beach, where the waves 
rocked it gently to and fro, and it listened 
to their song and learned it well, and even 
now, away up here, it stlll murmurs with 
the ocean’s melody.’’ The child smiled 
and put the shell to his ear again, and 
yet again, and when weary with his other 
playthings, he returned to it, once more 
to listen to the music of the loud resound- 
ing sea. Was what he thought and 
learned fantastical? I think not. But the 
more modern child, alive with the instinct 
for poetry and beauty, despite the un- 
favorable character of his intellectual 
atmosphere, puts the shell to his ear and 
is struck and awed by its faint yet mighty 
écho. He runs to his mamma and says: 
‘*Mamma, what is this I hear?’’ and the 
mother, with more knowledge than wis- 
dom, replies: ‘‘My child, your blood 
coursing through your veins and arteries 
from your little heart, as a result of its 
systole and diastole, sets the shell in vi- 
bration, and its vibrations are in turn 
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communicated to the auditory nerve by a 
membrane called the typanum and three 
little bones—the hammer, anvil and stir- 
rup—and thence to the brain, where they 
are transmuted into consciousness.’’ And 
the child drops the shell. No wonder ; he 
didn’t suppose that he heard any such 
thing as that; he asks for bread and is 
given a stone. How different the atmo- 
sphere of the Greek child, who heard in 
the thunder the voice of Zeus, and saw 
in the red lightning the evidence of his 
dread omnipotence (positive and negative 
electricity can never fill the places of the 
gods), who looked for a nymph in every 
fountain and a dryad in each wooded 
glade. Small wonder that he developed 
a taste for perfection in form and expres- 
sion, a talent for hearing and seeing, 
which the genius of a Phidias or a Soph- 
ocles alone could satisfy. 


> 


SLANGY SCHOOL GIRLS. 





NE rainy day not long ago I was 
walking down the street behind two 
8th grade girls, and I had no diffiulty in 
hearing. Indeed, I could not avoid hear- 
ing: their conversation: ‘‘Who is that 
Honolulu over there ?’’ inquired No. 1. 
‘*Give it up,’’ said No. 2, ‘‘ but Gosh! 
how it rains.’’ ‘‘ Hang the weather any 
way,’ said the first one. ‘‘ Gee whizz! 
there goes my pencil, and the blooming 
thing has- gone down a crack!’’ said No. 
2. ‘‘V— pulled my hair in school this 
afternoon; I suppose it looks like sin,”’ 
explained No. 1. ‘‘ Better watch out, 
my lady, or you will have to learn four 
pages of constitution if the teacher sees 
you,’’ said the second one. ‘‘ You bet 
your sweet life I won’t,’’ replied No. 1. 
You may draw your own conclusions 
from the above conversation. People are 
often judged by their clothes, but a better 
test is by their conversation. We know 
at once what sort of a man he is who 
always uses slang. Business men require 
that their employees be ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and gentlemanliness includes 
dress and speech as well as actions. What 
is the use of learning French and German 
when you cannot speak Eaglish correctly? 
The use of slang is becoming more prev- 
alent every day, and indicates the decay 
of the English language. Pure thoughts 
are expressed in pure words; vulgar lan- 
guage expresses the thoughts of unedu- 
cated persons.—V. W. School Journal. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

Iexpect to song through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - -+ = J, P, McCASKEY. 








HE curfew ordinance, which was put in 

force by the borough council of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, a few years ago, 
and which has since fallen into disuse, is 
to be revived. The church bell of 
Trinity Episcopal church will be used, 
and all children will be required to be off 
the streets after 8:30 p.m. It would be 
a blessed thing for the next generation if 
the curfew rang in ten thousand towns in 
the United States. . The street at night 
is a bad school for growing youth. 


THE lecture upon ‘‘ Helen Keller,’’ by 
Prof. W. S. Monroe, of the Westfield 
State Normal School, Massachusetts, is 
one of the most interesting stories of real 
life that has ever been told anywhere—a 
resurrection from the death of the two 
regal senses, sight and hearing, to the 
immortal life and power and joy of the 
spirit—seeing, hearing, feeling, knowing, 
enjoying to a degree rare even among 
those possessed of all the physical senses. 


GEN. LEONARD Woop, of the United 
States army, whose good work at Santi- 
ago during and since the war is so well 
known, has written a letter on the press- 
ing needs of Cuba in the line of educa- 
tion, from which we take the following : 

‘‘ There is one line of work to which I 
am anxious to devote some time and 
money in the immediate future, and that 
is the equipment of the schools of the 
province with books and school material. 
These things are sadly needed, and 
should be purchased during the present 
vacation, if possible, in order that the 
children may have enough books to work 





properly during the coming school year. 
We shall need for this purpose at least 
$10,000. This amount will purchase the 
elementary text-books required in teach- 
ing English, and also some necessary 
school supplies. The children are all 
very anxious to learn English, and I pro- 
pose to start the study of the language 
systematically this fall, if possible, bring- 
ing in American teachers for this work. 
In order to do good work, we will need 
the text-books above mentioned. The 
intense interest of both parents and chil- 
dren in education speaks well for the 
future, and whatever we can do in estab- 
lishing a good school system will be work 
in the right direction.’’ 


OwI1nc to the fact that there are no 
active officers of the regular army avail- 
able for detached service at schools and 
colleges, the Adjutant General has is- 
sued a circular to retired officers below the 
grade of lieutenantcolonel inquiring 
whether they are willing to accept duty 
as professors of military science and tac- 
tics at various institutions of learning. 
Under a recent decision of the Controller 
of the Treasury retired officers perform- 
ing such services at colleges are entitled: 
to the full pay of their grade. 


WE hope in our next issue to give the 
programme and other information in 
reference to the meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association which 
convenes at Williamsport July 3-6. The 
enrolment should be large. ‘The attrac- 
tive town of Williamsport is easily acces- 
sible from all parts of the State; hotel 
accommodations are good; and it is on 
the high road to Niagara Falls, the best 
summer excursion trip in America. 


At the recent City Institute held in 
Lancaster, Mr. J. P. McCaskey spoke of 
an excellent teacher much as follows: 


If a dead man or woman did anything 
conspicuously worthy in life we do well to 


recall it. This we may do pleasantly, 
thoughtfully, tenderly, reverently, as you 
will, but always profitably. The mean and 
selfish dead, the false and cruel dead, the 
profane and blackguard dead—in life hard- 


| ened into habits that seem hopeless, when 
1 they die let them be dead. But those who 


were generous and helpful, who were awake 
to wonder and beauty and goodness, who 
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knew and loved the best and longed for it, 
who toiled for others with little thought of 
reward, were unselfish without knowing it, 
and did good but to forget it—let souls like 
these be held in grateful memory. It is but 
a short time since a man died in Lancaster 
who had, in extraordinary degree, the gifts 
of the teacher. His range was wide, his 
eye clear, his hand ready, his heart warm, 
and his word law. I have known the school 
in which he taught, and of every teacher 
who has had charge of it since 1849. and he 
. was, I think, the broadest in outlook, the 
best lover of learning for its own sake, the 
most unwearied in well-doing among his 
pupils, the most inspiring influence that 

as been at its head during these fifty years. 
I speak from intimate, personal knowledge 
of himself and his work, his methods and 
his enthusiasm, and of the result in the 
quickened interest and wider view of pupils 
who came from his room into ours; for he 
had them interested in stars and flowers, in 
rocks and trees, in biography and history, 
and in the best they could enjoy in literature. 
Many of these boys will remember Mr. 
Frank Greist with gratitude so long as they 
remember anything. He was a _ teacher 
born, and should have spent his life in the 
school-room. , 


-_ 
—_ 


JOURNAL WANTED. 








T is interesing to know what the Su- 
perintendents of Public Instiuction in 
the early years of the school system 
thought and said of an Official Organ of 
the Department that should be published 
monthly by some responsible party, it 
being impracticable for the officers of the 
Department itself to publish any such 
periodical. 

State Supt. Charles McClure, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, in his Annual Re- 
port of the School System for the year 
1843, speaks of a monthly ‘‘ devoted to 
the interests of the Common Schools,”’ 
soon to be started by Dr. John S. Hart, 
Principal of the Philadelphia High 
S:hool, and says: ‘‘As a medium for 
diffusing correct views in relation to 
Common Schools, and as an organ for 
conveying to Directors the opinions of 
the Superintendent in relation to the 
school law, such a publication will be of 
immense value.’’ A year later, in speak- 
ing of this new monthly, which was 
started by Dr. Hart in January, 1844, but 
soon discontinued for lack of support, 
twelve numbers only being found in the 
State Library, Supt. McClure says in his 
Annual Report for 1844: ‘‘ As a means 
of conveying to the public correct views 
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on the subject of education — for aiding 
Directors and Teachers in the perform- 
ance of their duties by communicating 
information connected with the schools, 
which cannot so readily be had else- 
where — and for imparting valuable sug- 
gestions for improvement in every depart- 
ment of education, the Journal promises 
to be of the greatest utility. But it is on 
account of the aid its general circulation 
would afford the State Superintendent in 
the discharge of his official duties that it 
deserves special attention. The ques- 
tions he is repeatedly called upon to an- 
swer, by Directors and others, in different 
parts of the State, are very often of the 
same nature, requiring the same answer; 
a separate letter must be written to each, 
not infrequently fifty or a hundred letters 
of precisely the same import. A single 
answer or decision published and circu- 
lated in this way (through the Journal), 
among the Boards of Directors would an- 
swer every purpose. The Journal would 
be a valuable auxiliary to the Superin- 
tendent in various other ways. From 
these considerations, therefore, the un- 
dersigned is induced to recommend to the 
Legislature to make arrangements for 
supplying each Board of Directors with 
at least one copy of the Common School 
Journal.’’ 

In his Annual Report for 1845, State 
Supt. Jesse Miller, Secretary of Common- 
wealth, says: ‘“‘In January, 1844, the 
publication of the Common Schoo! Jour- 
nal was commenced by Professor Hart, of 
Philadelphia. At the end of one year it 
was suspended for want of patronage. 
This is a matter of deep regret, as its 
continuance would have afforded a 
medium of conveying information to the 
public generally in relation to our 
schools, and especially to the School 
Directors. All the important decisions 
of the Superintendent with other useful 
information, might be conveyed to the 
School Directors of every district by such 
a publication, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of a great part of the correspondence 
between them and the department.”’ 

In his annual report for 1846, Supt. 
Miller says: ‘‘ The importance of having 
a periodical devoted to the advancement 
of the cause of Common School educa- 
tion was referred to in my last report. 
Subsequent reflection has fully confirmed 
my confidence in the great good that 
would result to the cause from the estab- 
lishment of such a journal and its circu- 
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lation in the respective districts among 
the directors, teachers, and people. 
Should any proposition be made, by a 
suitable person, to establish such a pub- 
lication, I cannot recommend it too 
strongly to the favor and patronage of 
the Legislature.’’ 

These were the views of State Super- 
intendents McClure and Miller ten years 
before the act authorizing subscription 
was written by Henry C. Hickok and 
enacted into law. The value of the 
measure was clearly foreseen at this early 
day, but it remained for a later adminis- 
tration to secure the law, and for the 
school system to realize its promise 
during the past forty-four years of steady, 
vigorous growth. But the Common 
School Journal published by Dr. Hart in 
1844 meant only financial loss to its pub- 
lisher. No other man seemed willing to 
risk similar loss for the public good until 
Dr. Burrowes, a man of unbounded 
faith, in 1852, started Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal. He published it for 
nearly eighteen years, mainly as a labor 
of love, and without financial profit at 
any time. 

Mr. Hickok’s legacy to the school 
system consists in service rendered in 
many ways, but especially upon four 
lines: His quick eye saw the chance for 
the passage of a Normal School bill, and 
he requested Dr. Burrowes at the oppor- 
tune moment to write the same, receiving 
it and having it in the hands of the Edu- 
cation Committee within three days; he 
was, at a very critical period in its his- 
tory, the eloquent, tactful and resolute 
defender of the new law establishing the 
County Superintendency; he wrote the 
Separation Act creating the Department 
of Public Instruction; and he wrote the 
Act authorizing the State subscription to 
The Pennsylvania School Journal for the 
Secretaries of School Boards. His bill 
originally provided for sending 7he Jour- 
nal to both Presidents and Secretaries, but 
the appropriation needed for this seemed 
too large, and the President was dropped. 
Mr. Hickok always held that this omis- 
sion was a mistake, and that the schools 
of the State would have made greater 
progress if both President and Secretary 
had, for all these years, been receiving 
and reading 7he Journal. Superintend- 
ents generally will agree that he was 
right on this as on other questions of 
school policy. The Act was approved 
May 8, 1855, and in the June number, in 
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a circular from the Department, he says 
over the signature of Secretary Curtin: 
‘‘The ninth section of the Act makes 
The Pennsylvania School Journal the 
official medium of communication be- 
tween the State Department and each 
school district in the Commonwealth. It 
needs no argument to prove the obvious 
saving of labor and expense which will 
result to the Department. The copies 
subscribed for by the Superintendent 
under this section will be regularly mailed 
to the Secretaries of the respective Boards 
of Diiectors. It would be much more 
advantageous to the cause of the Common 
Schools if each Director were supplied 
with a copy of Zhe Journal ; but as the 
Legislature did not make arrangements 
for the matter to that extent, it is sug- 
gested and advised that the Boards which 
have not already done so have the power 
and right to fill out the subscription to 
one for each Director at the cost of the 
district.’’ 

Mr. Hickok always congratulated him- 
self upon this law, regarding it one of the 
very best things he had ever done or 
aided in doing for the schools of Penn- 
sylvania—good growing on to ever- 
increasing good. Since 1855 the school 
system has grown to large proportions, 
and the Directors are a vast army of 
officials for whose guidance laws and de- 
cisions, old and new, should be within 
easy reach. These are presented from 
time to time in Zhe Journal, to say noth- 
ing of hundreds of subjects suggestive, 
practical and helpful, which are not 
‘law’ at all, but are, many of them, 
fully as important for the School Director 
to consider as any school law upon the 
statute-books. If an official organ was 
needed in that early day, there is even 
more need of it now. 


COL. PARKER AT QUINCY. 


HEY pronounce it Quinzy. Wehave 

been there several times. It is the 
most substantial town of granite quarries 
and granite cutters in the country, with 
one of the oldest graveyards in New 
England, into which we have strayed 
from the principal street again and again. 
It was here we got the great stone that 
stands by Dr. Higbee’s grave; it was 
here that Thomas and Miller made for us 
the noble tomb at the grave of Dr. Bur- 
rowes, and later the McGrath Brothers a 
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massive Celtic cross for our mother’s 
grave; so that personally we have grate- 
ful memories of the place, for these en- 
during memorials. 

Quincy is the town of the Adamses of 
Massachusetts. But the man who has 
given it its widest reputation, and made 
it a name familiar to teachers in all parts 
of the land, is Col. Francis Wayland 
Parker, through his ‘‘ Quincy methods’”’ 
of teaching and supervision, some twenty 
years ago and more, when he came 
preaching the new gospel of wiser school 
keeping. They tell of his mother that 
she was an excellent teacher, ‘‘ who never 
taught like anybody else.’’ He inherited 
her gifts, and is a son of whom his mother, 
whether living or dead, may well be 
proud. 

We have long known Colonel Parker, 
and been specially interested in him be- 
cause of the great work, beneficent and 
far-reaching, that he has done and is do- 
ing—and in a small way also because we 
were both born October oth, 1837. Not 
twins at all! for he saw the light among 
the rocks and hills of New Hampshire, 
and we in the garden county of Pennsyl- 
vania. He left the rocks to find a greater 
world, and has found it; while we have 
remained well content with life in the 
rich vallies. We could both read at 
three years of age, if we may trust the 
home authorities, and have always been 
glad of it. We could both spell fairly 
well at an early date, but one of us has, 
we are sorry to add, lost faith in the 
spelling book, and would like to see all 
those good old books brought together 
into a mighty bonfire, as we once heard 
him put it. Ofcourse, he’s all wrong in 
this, for the average teacher or school 
officer, but even that is not quite so bad as 
the craze of the ‘‘ deformed speller.’’ He 
began to teach in 1854, we in 1855, and 
we’ ve both kept at it, with more or less in 
the way of side issues, ever since. He 
has become deservedly famous, and his in- 
fluence will be felt for generations as 
an inspiring force in the educational 
world. May there be many years of in- 
creasing usefulness before him in the di- 
rection of the great school of which he is 
now the honored head! 

The people and teachers of Quincy 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the ‘‘Quincy Movement”’ in educa- 
tion April 20 by meeting in the old Stone 
Temple. Colonel Porter, the first Mayor 
of Quincy, presided, and Dr. William T. 





Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Dean of Philosophy in Columbia Univer- 
sity; Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston; Supt. Orville T. Bright, 
of Cook county, Illinois, and Colonel 
Parker made addresses. 

On the 21st a banquet, given in the 
Vendome Hotel, Boston, followed the 
meeting. Herbert W. Lull, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Quincy, presided, Supt. 
George I. Aldrich was toastmaster, and 
there was a very good time all around. 
The address of Colonel Parker, on the 
preceding day at the old Stone Temple in 
Quincy,’ was much as follows: 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
QUINCY MOVEMENT. 


After alluding to the pleasure it gave 
him to meet his old friends. Col. Parker 
said: 

There was an opportunity, a sensible 
School Board, a Board that conducted its 
affairs on sound business principles, upon 
a plan that had always, in all times, 
brought success, a plan that the entire 
business world unqualifiedly endorses. 
No other plan ever has succeeded or ever 
will succeed. To appreciate this famous 
Board, it must be compared with other 
Boards of the same functions. To have 
been for forty-six years a teacher of the 
common schools gives one a fair basis for 
comparison. 

One of the profound mysteries in this 
world is the marvelous psychological 
change that comes over respectable, in- 
telligent, and otherwise wise laymen 
when they are elected by their fellow- 
citizens to serve on school committees. 
Persons who would never dream of super- 
intending an electric plant, managing a 
railroad, building a bridge over Niagara, 
leading an army, or commanding a ship, 
enter upon the duties of a school commit- 
tee with the astonishing presumption that 
they can with safety minister directly to 
the welfare of children, mould society 
into right living, and shape the destinies 
of a nation by means of common educa- 
tion; that they can make courses of 
study, select teachers, examine pupils, 
and manage the internal and pedagogical 
affairs of a school system. This prevail- 
ing state of affairs would be ridiculous 
were it not so awfully solemn; the pre- 
sumption of school boards is the acute 
distress of the nation; it is the culmina- 
tion of bad politics, the very worst by- 
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product of democratic evolution. For 
this presumption millions in money are 
wasted every year, countless children 
suffer, and free government is imperiled. 

The members of the Quincy Board of 
Education made up their minds, after the 
most careful and thorough consideration, 
that they were not equal to the task of 
managing the schools which the good 
citizens of the town had entrusted to their 
care. 

It is often said that when a school 
board gives up its authority to an expert 
its duties are ended, that indeed it has 
nothing further todo. This was by no 
means true of the Quincy Committee. 
The Superintendent was given full power 
to conduct the schools as he thought 
best. ‘There was, however, one absolute 
requirement—he must succeed; and the 
Committee was the judge of success or 
failure. Previous to 1875 the Committee 
had examined yearly the schools in order 
to ascertain the progress of. the pupils; 
now they proposed to inspect the schools 
to find out the efficiency or inefficiency 
of the Superintendent; and well they did 
their work. What criterion they had, or 
upon what basis they estimated efficiency, 
is not known. Probably they estimated 
the real life of the school, the happiness 
aud earnestness of the children, rather 
than technical details and quantity of 
book-work done. The School Board’s 
most important task was to defend the 
schools and the changes in the work of 
the teachers. 

Good people do not easily alter their 
ideals of education. I have sometimes 
thought that theology had the deepest 
and strongest hold upon the human 
mind, especially in New England; but 
that is not true; educational ideas are by 
far the slowest to change. Noah Web- 
ster is mightier than Jonathan Edwards; 
technical grammar, than predestination. 
It is useless for any one who attempts to 
improve education to complain; the right 
way is to recognize the situation and 
make the best of it. Human progress is 
measured by the time it takes for a good 
idea to get into life. 

The Board of Education fought many 
battles, and fought them all with great 
earnestness and wisdom. One battle 
stands out above all others. The battle 
ground was the old Town Hall, which 
was packed with eager voters. Late- 
comers were obliged to stay outside, 
although it wasarainy day. Two thous- 
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and dollars a year seemed an immense 
sum for the tax-payers to spend for a man 
who walked or rode around from school 
to school. The leader in the campaign 
against extravagance moved a reduction 
of the appropriation that would cut off 
the man who amused himself by super- 
vising the schools. The motion was 
carried with arush. The second town 
meeting, succeeding the first by a few 
days, was extremely interesting. I shall 
not attempt to describe it—the memory 
of it always gives mea thrill. It was a 
battle royal for the little ones. I thought 
of the old days of Otis and Patrick 
Henry. At this meeting a motion was 
made to reconsider, backed by eloquence 
rarely heard in these days. Only the 
leader voted against the motion, and the 
original appropriation was carried with- 
out a dissenting voice. , 

The battle for the common schools is 
the battle for human liberty, and Quincy 
was fortunate in the defenders of that 
which lies at the basis of our Republic. 

Permit me to interpolate a personal 
statement. I have been accused of 
fighting battles. It is not true; I never 
fought a battle, unless trying to teach 
school is fighting. The School Com- 
mittee did all the work of defense, and 
each member was a host in himself. The 
Superintendent was granted the entire 
supervision of the town schools. The 
choice of teachers and their dismissal, 
the making of the course of study, the 
examinations, indeed everything that 
pertains to pedagogy, he relegated to his 
principals, and they in turn to their 
teachers. The tyranny of the Superin- 
tendent consisted in demanding that 
every teacher should become free through 
self effort. 

The onus of all things disagreeable, 
such as the dismissal of teachers, the 
Board took upon itself, merely asking 
the Superintendent to make suggestions, 
which were sufficient for action. It gave 
generously an efficient support at all 
times; it did not hesitate to criticise, 
advise or suggest. The first annual 
report was written under the frank and 
wise criticism of the Committee ; it was 
re-written several times. The command 
was, ‘‘ Make the people understand what 
you are doing.’’ Through forty-six 
years I have never found another such 
efficient school committee. 

The new Superintendent had an im- 
mense faith in the possibilities of human 
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growth by means of education, a faith 
which has grown with his years and is 
now stronger than ever. He had also a 
great faith in free government, brought 
about by educating children into freedom 
through self-activity. The battle for 
freedom, he thought, is not to be fought 
out in cruel, bloody wars, not by armies 
and navies, but in the common school 
room, the camp and training ground for 
citizenship. The lessons of the Civil 
War were to him lessons that taught 
how such awful horrors may be pre- 
vented by education. 

Such faith led naturally to a spirit of 
work, of struggle, of research, of open- 
mindedness for the truth. He had in- 
stinctively an all-controlling love for 
children and a strong desire to help them 
to good lives. Twenty-one years in the 
common schools as a teacher, including 
three years in country schools and three 
as principal of a normal school, had 
taught him very thoroughly the fact that 
he knew very little about the art of all 
arts. Every book upon education, 
printed in English, was on his shelves, 
but in them was scant knowledge of how 
to teach an American school. 

I will not attempt to describe the edu- 
cational situation in New England. One 
fact illustrates it fully. A diligent search 
was made on the rich and loaded shelves 
of Boston book-sellers. One educational 
work, and one only, was found, a second- 
hand copy of Currie’s Grammar School 
Education. Do not misunderstand. 
Very much had been done in building 
up the common school Most school 
systems were thoroughly organized. 
That of Boston has furnished the pattern 
of organization for all time. There were 
excellent teachers, noble, distinguished 
men and women; but naturally tradition 
controlled, and there was a general, 
though unconscious, belief that most 
things in education were fixed and 
finished. Among thoughtful people, 
however, there were grave doubts as to 
the profitable expenditure of school 
moneys. 

The superintendent had an overwhelm- 
ing desire to find out what was true and 
what false, what should be eliminated 
and what brought into the lives of the 
children. He longed for an opportunity 
to study with thoughtful teachers, to 
study children in order to ascertain that 
which was best adapted to them. There 
was not one question of progress about 
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which he was fully decided, except to 
study education with the right attitude 
towards genuine development. He found 
thoughtful teachers, some of whom had 
been doubting and studying for years, 
others who were ready to put themselves 
into the work with hearty zeal. The 
teachers, forty-two, I think, in number, 
formed a faculty for the study of educa- 
tion. The superintendent led them as 
best he could, getting from them far more 
than he gave. The authority he had re- 
ceived he relegated to them, and in return 
demanded close study, original thought, 
creation, observation, reformation and 
independence. The teachers’ meetings 
were the central means of movement. 
The superintendent trudged from school 
to school, watching the teachers, criticis- 
ing them personally, holding conferences, 
and discussing questions. He taught in 
every class, over and over again, not by 
any means because he was a model, but 
because he wished to learn how to teach. 
It was exhilarating, delightful work, 
though filled with errors and doubts, 
crude, unformed,experimental, but withal 
progressive. He found genius among the 
teachers. One among the best has gone 
to her reward; she was a native of Quincy 
and a child of truth. There were very 
few teachers who failed of re-election. 
They tried, they struggled with the prob- 
lems; some failed, but most succeeded. 
They were ever ready to take and use 
criticism, ever ready to acknowledge 
failure and to look for better things. I 
shall never forget them, that little band 
of heroes. I see them now, facing the 
children and the eternal questions. 

What has been accomplished? I 
should be most happy this day to clear 
up some common errors that have crept 
into the general judgment. There never 
was a Quincy method or a Quincy system, 
unless we agree to call the Quincy method 
a spirit of study, and the Quincy system 
one of everlasting change. A method in 
teaching means to most people a certain 
way of doing things, a way fixed and 
finished; something that has a beginning 
and an end; something rounded, routin- 
ish and efficient; a panacea like a patent 
medicine that may be applied with un- 
failing results. Method in this sense is 
the common and awful delusion of the 
present day. With the artist teacher, 
method is the way he or she reaches an 
ideal. Therefore, method is entirely per- 
sonal, ever changing, ever improving. 
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Insight, elimination, improvement, are 
the elements of upward and onward 
movements, ' We the teachers of Quincy 
as a faculty wrestled with the greatest 
problem ever giventoman. The faculty 
and its meetings brought inspiration, 
enthusiasm, help, and each teacher ap- 
plied the things found in his or her own 
way, developing personality and, there- 
fore, personal ability. 

Those who seek for some special and 
peculiar method or device in the Quincy 
movement will never find it. Faith, 
ideal spirit, explain all that pertains to 
our success, whatever that success may 
be. The outcome was what may always 
be expected under similar circumstances 
—prcegressive movement. If you ask me 
to name the best of all in results, I should 
say, the more humane treatment of little 
folks. We tried to teach them, ‘‘ not as 
children or as pupils, but as human 
beings.’’ Each child has his own indi- 
viduality, his stream of thought, his de- 
sires, his hopes and fears, his grief and 
joy. In school the child has too often 
a separate stream of thought, or a stag- 
nant pool, totally separate from his real 
life. A child should have one life, 
wholesome and complete, and the home 
life and the school life should each sup- 
plement the other. However loving a 
teacher may be, the method of teaching 
rarely discloses a deep sympathy, which 
is the best there is in any teacher. We 
tried to make the children happy, so 
happy that they should love to go to 
school. The rod was well-nigh banished. 
The doctrine of total depravity will have 
much to answer for in the day of judg- 
ment. Flogging is the direct result of 
the belief that the child is innately bad, 
and must be whipped into goodness. 

We knew that the child is good, if he 
has a chance, an environment of good- 
ness. This knowledge came to us from 
actual experience. One beautiful inci- 
dent threw a flood of light upon the 
child’s soul. Little Bumpus, who was 
blind, entered Mrs. Follett’s class of six- 
year-olds. Without suggestion, the dear 
little folk put their arms around him and 
said, ‘* We'll help you.’’ Humanity be- 
gets humanity. Children long for some- 
thing to do, and they love right-doing 
far more than they love wrong-doing. 

The systematic cultivation of selfish- 
ness by bribery—per cents., material 
rewards and prizes—was banished. The 
dark clouds were cleared away, and a 
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higher motive, a nobler ideal, came into 
view. The humane treatment of chil- 
dren cannot be brought about by any 
particular method. It must spring from 
a deep sympathy, backed by courage and 
skill. The old-fashioned, stiff, unnatural 
order was broken up. ‘The torture of 
sitting perfectly still with nothing to do 
was ruled out, and in came an order of 
work, with all the whispering and noise 
compatible with the best results. The 
child began to feel that he had something 
to do for himself, that he was a member 
of society, with the responsibilities that 
accompany such an important position. 

I might end this description here, for I 
have told all that isessential. But there 
are mistaken opinions to correct, opinions 
that have done much harm. For one 
thing, we did not banish text-books; we 
added to them; change, not banishment, 
was the order. It was the custom for 
pupils to read through in a year one 
little book that a bright, well-taught 
child can read from end to end in a few 
hours, providing always that he is not 
disgusted with the contents. They 
learned the book, often, by heart from 
their older brothers and sisters; they 
could say every word, chant it, sing it, 
repeat it in their sleep, behold it in night- 
mares. It did not require much wisdom 
or even common sense to furnish the 
children with all the best literature then 
published. The commmittee appropri- 
ated $500 for children’s reading, and I 
spent it as best I could. I packed the 
precious freight of new books into an 
express wagon and drove from school to 
school, taking up books and furnishing 
fresh sets. The flood of literature for 
schools we have now is not twenty-five 
years old. The introduction of so-called 
supplementary reading, now well nigh 
universal, was then exceptional. 

The spelling book was laid upon the 
shelf. Spelling was learned by the 
Quincy children in the same way that 
the human race learns to talk, by writ- 
ing correctly and continually. Language 
was learned as it always must be learned, 
by using it correctly. ‘Technical rules. 
came in where needed. The alphabetic 
method was consigned to oblivion in 
obedience to commands from the highest 
educational authorities. The outcry 
against this defiance of nature had gone 
up for hundreds of years. 

‘Learning by heart condensed and des- 
iccated statements in geography and. 
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history was to some extent eliminated. 
Geography began with the real earth, and 
‘“mud pies’’ wereintroduced. I remem- 
bér an old beehive-stand just back of the 
Coddington School. The stand furnished 
tolerably good legs and framework. The 
top had been taken off and a molding 
table put thereon. With sand and images 
of continents we imitated the bees. ; 

The Committee said, ‘‘Three R’s 
only,’’ and I echoed it, with the mental 
reservation that some day, please God, the 
children should have better nutrition than 
formal teaching. They should have the 
gteat book of the Creator, and learn from 
it that ‘‘day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge.’’ A naturalist took the principal- 
ship of the Willard School. He brought 
specimens of ‘stuffed birds. One day 
Charles Francis Adams and G. Stanley 
Hall were visiting the school. On re- 
quest, the principal brought in a stuffed 
duck which the pupils had never seen. 
I asked the children (it was the third 
grade) to write about the duck. They 
went at it with a will, and their slates 
were soon filled with good writing, 
correct spelling, and withal excellent 
thought. The visitors watched the work 
with interest. Mr. Adams turned to me 
and said, ‘‘ You are teaching natural his- 
tory.’’ ‘‘No,’’ I replied, ‘‘this is lan- 
guage.’’ Soit was, with a bit of thought 
behind it. 

The criticism was made on all sides: 
‘*The children are amused and happy ; 
they love to go to school; but do they 
learn? Can they spell?’’ And so on. 
Many of you may recall the Norfolk 
county examination. George A. Walton 
(no better man could be found), under 
the direction of the Norfolk County 
School Committee, examined the schools 
of the county, town by town. The exam- 
ination was in the so-called essentials, 
the three R’s, geography and history. 
John Quincy Adams gave $500 to have 
specimens of penmanship, number work 
and composition lithographed. The re- 
sults were published in a pamphlet. 
Figures gave the per cents., town by 
town. ‘The towns were lettered A, B, C, 
etc., so that no one knew the particular 
town so lettered. The pamphlet created 
asensation. Many declared that the ex- 
amination was not fair. They were as- 
tonished at the results. Later on an 
edition of the report came out, with the 
names of the towns given in full. Quincy 





had by far the highest per cent., and led 
in everything except mental arithmetic, 
and in that it stood third or fourth. This 
is the first time, so far as I know, that 
the foregoing statement has ever been 
made in public. 

We learned that children may be happy, 
may love to go to school, may never have 
a prize, reward or per cent., and still 
learn. In fact, the reason why students 
manage to escape knowledge is that 
knowledge and skill are made the sole 
aims, and bribery the means of learning. 

I might fill hours recalling the memor- 
ies of Quincy and its schools, but to what 
end? The apparent success of the move- 
ment is easily explained. ‘There was the 
opportunity, a faith, a spirit of work, an 
enthusiasm to find better things for God’s 
little ones. The outcome cannot be ex- 
plained by methods, devices and systems, 
by tricks of the trade, or by particular 
ways of doing things. What we did in 
Quincy was nothing new; it came di- 
rectly from the great authorities in edu- 
cation. What we did is now well-nigh 
universal ; but the mere following of au- 
thority, however good, does not always 
count for progress; repetition of devices 
does not necessarily bring improvement. 

We stand to-day at the beginning of an 
educational movement that means the 
salvation of the world, and its elements 
are faith, spirit, open-mindedness, and 
work. The teachers are not responsible 
for what wrong ideas may exist, nor can 
school committees be justly blamed. The 
common school was born of the people, 
it is supported by the people, and its 
faults are foundin the people. The peo- 
ple must demand, and they will receive ; 
they must knock, and it shall be opened 
unto them. We are bound by tradition, 
by medizeval ways and deeply-rooted 
prejudice. The good that has been done 
is simply a foretaste of what is to come. 
Our ideals are low. The future demands 
an education into free government, a 
strictly American education, an education 
to meet the demands of these times, with 
their world-problems that are weighing 
us down, and the ever increasing duties 
of citizenship. I repeat, not by the guns 
of a Dewey, or the battalions of Roberts 
or Kruger, must these problems be worked 
out; but in the common schcol, where 
the quiet, devoted, studious, skilful 
teacher works out the nature and laws of 
life, complete living, and the righteous- 
ness that is to be. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG, May, 1900. 
i eee seems to be some misapprehension 
in the minds of some persons in regard 
to the payment of State aid to Normal 
Schools. This misapprehension arises from 
not considering the fact that the school year 
ruus from the first Monday of June in each 
year until the first Monday of June of the 
succeeding year; consequently the first draft 
on the annual appropriation to State Normal 
Schools is for the purpose of paying the 
students and graduates at the close of the 
spring term, which term ends after the first 
Monday of June. Such being the case the 
annual appropriation for the year 1899 has 
been almost exhausted in paying the gradu- 
ates and State aid to students in June 1899, 
and the State aid to students for the fall 
term ending in December, 1899, and winter 
term ending March, 1goo. As the annual 
appropriation for the school year beginning 
on the first Monday of June, 1900 was vetoed, 
there is no fund upon which the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction can draw to 
ay the graduation fee of fifty dollars ($50) 
or those who graduate in June, 1900. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Ez law entitled ‘‘ An Act to regulate the 
publication of the accounts and financial 
statements of School Boards,’’ should not 
be disregarded by Boards of Directors, as 
has been the case in some school districts. 
The law is as follows: 

Src. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several 
school districts of this commonwealth an- 
nually, at the close of the school year, to 
place in the hands of proper auditors a full 
certified statement, itemized, of their re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the past year, 
including the assets and liabilities of the 
district, of all kinds, with all books, papers, 
and vouchers relating to the same, to be by 
said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved; such statement to be 
spread upon the minutes of the board of di- 
rectors, and in a condensed but fully classi- 
fied form published by said board in not less 
than ten written or printed hand-biils, to be 
put up in the most public places in the dis- 
trict, or, if deemed preferable, in the two 
newspapers of the county in which the dis- 
trict is situated, having the largest circula- 
tion among the citizens interested; and for 
any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named 
therein shall be considered guilty of misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding 
three hundred dollars, to be paid into the 
school fund of the district in which the 
offense shall have been committed. 








SEc. 2. That the publication of the ac- 
counts of school boards herein provided for 
shall be in lieu of all publication of said ac- 
counts now required by law; and all acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith be and 
are hereby repealed. /rovided, That the 
provisions of this act shall not extend to 
cities of the first class. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ADAmMS—Supt. Roth: We regret to‘ an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Joseph Tressler, 
member of the Liberty Twp. school board, 
and of Mr. Washington Metzger, treasurer 
of the Berwick Borough board. Mr. Tress- 
ler was an esteemed gentleman and took an 
active interest in the schools of the town- 
ship. In the death of Mr. Metzger, this 
county has lost a distinguished citizen and 
the cause of education a loyal supporter and 
true friend; he was a member of the school 
board several terms. On March 24th, the 
final examination was held at Gettysburg 
by the County Superintendent, assisted by 
a committee of twelve teachers. _Eighty- 
three pupils of the county were examined 
in the common branches aud received the 
common school diploma. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: During the 
month I visited fifty schools, most of which 
I found doing good work. Local institutes 
were held at Rural Valley, Parker, Worth- 
ington, and Spece’s Corners. These meet- 
ings were well attended and subjects of 
much interest were discussed by teachers 
and patrons. The schools of Apollo, Prof. 
Ira Smith, principal, are in excellent condi- 
tion. Four additional rooms are much 
needed, and, I have been informed, they 
will probably be provided during the com- 
ing summer. The school has a library of 
more than 400 volumes. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: At the ten central 
examinations for township graduation, 143 
applicants presented themselves, of whom 
59 succeeded in passing and were granted 
diplomas. The requirements for graduation 
were strictly adhered to. The foundation 
principles underlying the system of town- 
ship graduation are sound both as to theory 
and fact. The Grammar and High School 
Teachers’ Association of the county helda 
Round Table conference at Reading. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: The local insti- 
tute held at Avondale was a great success; 
and the one held at Phoenixville was largely 
attended and enthusiastic. The directors’ 
semi-annual convention was held in the 
chapel of the West Chester Normal School. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Weaver: On March 
31st the county examination for pupils of 
the 8th grade was held all over the county. 
About 100 applicants were present. So far 
as I have examined the papers, there has 
been marked improvement made this year. 
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FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: The examin- 
ation of es completing the rural school 
course of study was held Saturday, March 
24. Ninety-four applicants were examined, 
and ninety-two common school diplomas 
awarded. The work submitted was, on the 
whole, the best we have yet had. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: Most of the 
schools close with this month. An exam- 
ination for the common school diploma was 
held throughout the county March 24. The 
applicants were not so numerous as hereto- 
tofore, but there were very few failures. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: March 31 was 
the day set for the examination of pupils 
who had completed the yraded course of 
study. Seven districts were represented. 
The returns are not all in at this writing. 
In several districts the schools have closed. 
The work, generally speaking, has moved 
along very pleasantly during the term. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Gortner: During the 
month of March our schools began to suffer, 
as usual, from the withdrawal of the larger 
boys and girls to help on the farm. Many 
of the schools have already closed. From 
the information now in the hands of the 
Superintendent, it is evident that our rural 
districts are not deriving the proper benefits 
of aseven months school term. During the 
month five local institutes were held as fol- 
lows: at Waterloo, Bethlehem, Walnut, E. 
Salem and Black Log. Atall but the last, 
four different sessions were held. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In March 
I visited the schools of Olyphant, Throop, 
Newton, Ransom, Madison, Dalton, La 
Plume, and Archbald—all doing fairly well 
except one school. The annual exodus has 
already begun in some of the country 
schools. he withdrawal of the older 
pupils before the close of the term, to begin 
work on the farms, is one of the greatest 
hindrances to good work in these schools. 
Four local institutes were held during the 
month.—at Milwaukie, Taylor, Elmhurst 
and Olyphant. All were well attended, 
with Olyphant in the lead in this respect. 
Here more than 800 persons at the evenin 
session listened to an address from Prof. 
Geo. P. Bible, of the E. Stroudsburg Normal 
School. Dr. T. J. McConnan, principal of 
the Wilkesbarre High School, spoke on 
‘*Vertical Writing,’’ and Miss May Black, 
of the same place, discussed the Pollard 
System of Reading. Scarlet fever and diph- 
theria have lessened the attendance in 
several districts. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: A successful in- 
stitute was held at Bismarck. Our teachers 
never did more work in local institutes than 
they have done during this term. Local 
normal schools will be conducted at Ann- 
ville, Lickdale and Albright College. The 
prospects are good for a large attendance. 

LUZERNE— Supt. Hopper: During the 
month I visited the schools of ten districts 
and three boroughs. On March 8th, Ashley 
dedicated a new building to take the place 





of one destroyed by fire. I was present and 
took part in the exercises. 

LyYCOMING—Supt. Becht: The midwinter 
meeting of the County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Hughesville. Three ses- 
sions were held. Principal J. G. Dundore 
had charge of the local affairs and delivered 
the address of welcome. Among those who 
took part in the discussions were City Supt. 
Lose, W. W. Champion, Esq., G. B. Milnor, 
J. Harvey Shoem ker, C. P. Bostain, Ed- 
ward Mansuy, M. W. Taylor, O. C. Shick, 
G.A Ferrell and J.H Ryder. Rev. C. W. 
Heisler, of Susquehanna University, dliv- 
ered a lecture at the evening session on 
‘Uncle Sam and the Twentieth Century.” 
Four district institutes were held during 
February, which were all well attended ; 
and in March interesting meetings were 
held in Washington, Gamble, Cascade and 
Moreland districts. March 24th, examina- 
tions for common school diplomas were 
held in all the districts of thecounty. Large 
classes presented themselves at every place. 
In several sections of the county the schools 
have had to be closed on account of sickness. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: March has been a 
very busy month. Our county examination 
for — of the eighth grade was held in 
the different districts on March 31st. The 
returns thus far received are excellent. We 
require 80 per cent. to pass. Our seven- 
months schools are done. Not a single 
school meeting in any district this year— 
how is that, for over 320 teachers? Our 
local institutes have had an excellent effect 
upon our young teachers. I have attended 
these meetings just as often as I could, 
talking on higher wages, school libraries, 
vocal music, and longer term. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: A class of 
five was graduated from the Pen Argyl 
high school this term. Their second annual 
commencement was held on Friday evening, 
March 30th, in the M. E. church. There 
were fully 1100 people present, which shows 
the interest taken by the public in the Pen 
Argyl schools, under the supervision of Dr. 
W. A. Wetzel. Dr. Geo. P. Bible delivered 
the address to the class. 

. Union—Supt. Stapleton: Two of the most 
interesting and profitable local institutes in 
the history of the county were held during 
this month—one at New Columbia, and one 
at Laurelton and Hartleton. The schools 
and citizens were aroused and greatly in- 
terested. The County Superintendent de- 
livered the evening lecture at each place to 
full houses. An examination for the com- 
mon school diploma for pupils of the gram- 
mar grades of Buffalo township was held at 
Mazeppa. 

WASHINGTON — Supt. Hall: With the 
month of March many of our schools close. 
In the main we have had a profitable year. 
We are approaching the day when failure as 
a teacher will find no excuse. Nothing 
gives us more pleasure than the realization 
that directors have only the good of the 
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children in view when employing teachers. 
The activity of patrons in visiting and look- 
ing after the schools this year far surpasses 
that of previous years. The demand for 
well-equipped wel is growing. 

WaAyYNE—Supt. Hower: Two district in- 
stitutes were held during the month. The 
Honesdale meeting was attended by about 
fifty teachers. Most of the papers were 
carefully prepared, and every feature of the 
programme was full of interest and instruc- 
tion. A comparatively new school house 
was destroyed by fire in Dreher township. 
A defective flue was the cause assigned. 
Only one small school in the county has not 
been visited. A great deal of excellent 
teaching has been done this year. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: Six local insti- 
tutes were held this month—at Polk, 
Pleasantville, Burkeyville, Hannaville, 
Selina, and Rocky Grove. These meetings 
were all well attended and were very inter- 
esting and helpful. A noticeable feature of 
the one at Birkeyville was the singing by 
the children of the township schools, where 
they have had a special teacher in music 
for the past two terms. 

BETHLEHEM — Supt. Twitmyer: On Feb- 
tuary 27th a literary and musical entertain- 
ment was given by the pupils of the high 
school. Humorous and dramatic readings 
were given by Miss Anna Belle Gray, of 
Washington, D. C., and the pupils of the 
senior class furnished the music, vocal and 
instrumental. The entertainment was of a 
high order, and was greatly appreciated by 
asmall but select audience. The net pro- 
ceeds were nearly twenty-seven dollars, 
which will be used for the purchase of 


books for the high school reference library.. 


DANVILLE — Supt. Houser: Our Board 
supplied a new unabridged dictionary and 
smaller dictionaries for desk use, for each of 
the grammar schools and the high school. 
The latter was also provided with music 
books. Visits were made to the schools by 
a hundred patrons and four of the directors. 

HARRISRBURG—Supt. Foose: Two new 
schools have been opened to relieve rooms 
that were crowded. Instruction has been 
given to a large class of the younger teach- 
ers on the subject of phonics as an aid in 
teaching reading to primary classes. 

HuNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: Theschools 
recently observed Parents’ Day. By the 
pupils’ writing a special letter of invitation 
to their parents we had the pleasure of re- 
cording 366 visits. A part of the work for 
the afternoon was of a patriotic character, 
pomee to the lives of Washington and 

incoln. With the view to encourage earn- 
est endeavor in school work our teachers 
select, now and then, the work of the whole 
class to be placed on exhibition for visitors. 
The pupils do not know what set of papers 
will be thus set apart, and consequently 
each pupil trics to do his best at all times. 

_ JEANNETTE—Supt. Anthony: We have 
just started a school library. Our schools 
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boasted of a library, but when examined it 
was found to consist almost entirely of old 
text-books. Through the liberality of one 
of our young merchants, we have been able 
to purchase about 100 books, mostly biog- 
raphy and history. We expect to add to 
this number considerably before the close of 
the school year. Our schools have suffered 
from epidemics of diphtheria and measles. 

LOWER MERION Twp., (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Robb: The Bryn Mawr schools now 
occupy their new oe a ten-room, 
structure erected at a cost of $30,000. It is 
heated by hot air and ventilated by a double 
system of fans. The temperature is regu- 
lated by thermostats. The Frick system of 
electric clocks and bells gives regularity to 
all school-work. The building has all the 
modern improvements. The large bicycle 
room in the basement is a necessary part of 
a school building in asuburban place. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Brumbaugh and 
Dr. Sharpless. 

MAHANOY Twp. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: Acting upon the suggestion of the 
superintendent, all of our teachers sub- 
scribed for 7he Pennsylvania School Journal. 
The school at Fowlers has been furnished 
with patent desks. We regret that acall to 
new duties has deprived us of one of our 
newly elected directors, Mr. John J. Eagan, 
who was elected by an almost unanimous 
vote. His acceptance of a highly responsi- 
ble position under one of the large mining 
companies necessitates his removal to Sha- 
mokin. We feel that he would have proved 
a valuable member of our Board. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: Institute 
convened in the high school. This district 
includes the townships of Conewago, Lon- 
donderry and Lower Swatara and the bor- 
oughs of Middletown and Royalton. Friday 
evening was made interesting by the High 
School Musicale and a lecture on ‘‘ Little 
Brothers of the Air’’ by Dr. Schmucker, of 
West Chester. 

PHGNIXVILLE — Supt. Leister: At our 
local institute the day instructors were Prof. 
Smith Burnham, Dr. S. M. Schmucker, and 
Dr. Geo, M. Philips—all of the West Chester 
Normal School. A very enjoyable musical 
entertainment was given on the first evening 
by the pupils of our schools, in charge of 
Prof. Jerry March, and on the second an 
excellent illustrated lecture by Rev. Prof. 
Wm. A. Freemantle, of Temple College. 

SHARON—Supt. McLaughry: We have 
been holding Mothers’ Meetings at the dif- 
ferent ward buildings, and I feel satisfied 
that much good will result from them. It 
is surprising how little some mothers know 
about child training; but it is encouraging 
to observe that they are eager to learn more. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: Work has 
just begun on the new Lincoln School 
Building in the eleventh ward. The build- 
ing wiil contain eight rooms and will be 
modern in every respect. It is expected to 
be completed in time for next September. 

















BUY MY STRAWBERRIES. 


Allegretto. Howarp. 






~~ 
1. With this hum-ble stock in store, Whichis not mine own, I your pa-tron- 
2. Cheered by wo-man’s kind-ly face, Aid-ed by her hand, In the bus-y 
3. Let a lit -tle maid-en’sprayer, Void of an-y art, Reach the sym - pa - 
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age im-plore, For the sad and 
market-place, Herepray let me 
thet-ic ear, Movethe friend -ly 


Se RST LISTE 
List to lit- tle Ju-lia’scry, Buy my 

And beseech those pass-ing nigh, Flow’rs and 
List to lit-tle Ju-lia’scry, Buy my 
























a. 
ber-ries,comeand buy; List to lit-tle Ju-lia’s cry, Buy my ber - ries. come and ! 
ber ,ries, comeand buy; And beseechthose passing nigh, Flow’rsand ber - ries, come and buy. 
ber“ -ries,comeand buy; List to lit-tle Ju-lia’s cry, Buy my ber-ries,comeand buy. 




















FLAG OF THE FREE. werd T MCAEEE 


Steady Time. 





















I. of the free, -est to see! Borne thro’ thestrifeand thethun- der of war; 
2. Flag of thebrave, long may it wave, Chos-en of God while His might we a-dore, 

























Ban - ner sobright with star-ry light, Float ev-er proud-ly frommountain to shore, 
High in the van,formanhood of man, Sym-bol of Right thro’ the years passing o’er. 
$2 f»:F 0 



















For :§: While thro’ the sky loud rings the cry, 





U- nionand Lib-er- ty! one ev-er-more! 
D.S. 











Em- blem of Free-dom, hope to theslave, Spread thy fair folds but to shield and to save, 
Pride of our coun-try, hon-ored a - far, Scat-ter eachcloudthat would darken astar, 
& [ While 
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